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SPAN 



Is an acronym for Start Planning 
Ahead Now. It seeks to bridge the 
gap between the s*:^} and the 
•^wrld of work." SPAft Is the 
program for Implenentlng career 
education In grades kindergarten 
through twelve In the Memphis 
City Schools. 
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POREIiORD 



Career education Is a 11fe«long process which begins wrly In childhood and con- 
tinues throughout an Individual's adult life. 

It It anticipated that his career education program on the elewentary level will 
Increase the student's aMareness In terns of the board range of options avail- 
able to M» In the "world of work." Appropriate units representing each of the 
career clusters were selected to neet the Interests and needs of the Individual 
student* 

The units conUlned within this voIum may be used by Individual eleiientary 
teachers. They have been field-tested In eloMntiry classroom. Teachers way 
use thai as written or adopt the outline and forwt In constructing units of 
their OMR. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

implawntatlon of the career development approach will offer decision- 
making practices for students and will encourage active participation of all 
students to the extent of Individual capabilities. This approach stimulates 
self-evaluation, whereby each student becomes more aware of his likes and dis- 
likes, weaknesses and. strengths. The unit approach to learning places em- 
phasis on\he relationship of subject matter to the community both within and 
outside the school. If further Introduces the students to different career 
clusters (job families) found In these communities. 

The following elements that form the basis for career development are hands- 
on activities, role-playing, resource people, field trips, and career corners. 
Hands-on activities help unite all other elements In projects that put their 
classroom academic skills and occupations students gain personal Insight Into 
these jobs and are able to experience some of the actual responsibilities. Re- 
source persons provide students with first hand Information concerning their 
jobs. Field trips enable the students to see workers In their work surroundings. 
Occupational awareness Is emphasized In the career corners In individual class- 
rooms. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 



And The 

FIFTEEN CAREER CLUSTERS 

There are approximately 25,000 varied jobs (careers) available to In- 
divlduals In the "world of work". These careers may be qrouped under fif- 
teen (15) broad headings or clusters. Theses clusters are as follows: 

Business and Office Careers 

Marketing and Distribution Careers 

Cownuni cations and Media Careers 

Construction Careers 

Manufacturing Careers 

Transportation Careers 

Agri -Business and Natural Resources Careers 

Marine Science Careers 

Environomental Control Careers 

Public Services Careers 

Health Careers 

Hospitality and Recreation Careers 
Personal Services Careers 
Fine Arts and Humanities Careers 
Consumer and Homema king -Related Careers 

Elementary Career Education proposes to bring about an "awareness" in 
students of careers In each of the fifteen clusters. This will permit a 
student to start to develop a concept of the "world of work" and discover 
his area of interest. 

Junior High Career Education will provide exploration in his areas of 
interest so that he can begin to focus in on a specific cluster or career 
during his senior high years. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The accompanying units were complied to meet the developmental needs of 
this age group (K-6) of children. The needs which have implications for 
career education are self -concept developments, attitude and skill development 
and occupational awareness. The foundations of positive self-concept and at- 
titudes begin in kindergarten and go through grades 5, it is further extended 
in the upper grades. Here the child learns that he is accepted as he is with 
his weakness and strengths. Students learn that there is satisfaction in a 
job well done, any job - large or small. This is a good way to build a solid 
foundation in career education. 



CAREER EDUCATION MODEL 



THE WORLD OF WORK 



ENTRY lEVEl SKClAllZEO 

jon joM 



TtCNNICAL niOFtttlONAl 
JOM 



CAREER AWARENESS 




Continuing 

Education »nd 

Training 

Throughout 

Working 

Life 



ELEMENTARY 



JUNIOR HIGH 



SENIOR HIGH 



FOUR YEAR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
TECMWCAL iNSTtTUTtON AND BEYOND 
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SELF CONCEPT 




TITLE OF UNIT ; SELF-CONCEPT 

C AREER EDUCATION CONCEPT ; A POSITIVE SELF-IMAGE IS ESSENTIAL FOR SATIS- 

FACTION IN THE WORLD OF WORK. 



iriSTRUCTIOfWL OBJECTIVES 
THE LEARNER WILL: 

}. Begin to perceive himself In a positive way. 

2. Understand somethinq about his body and learn the names for 
its parts. 

3. Become more aware of his five senses and how Important they 
are. 

4. Begin to see that he has his own Identity and that it Is dif- 
ferent from anyone else's. 

5. Become more confident In his own ability In a group situation. 

6. Ee able to recognize his name in print. 

7. reqin to understand his own feelings ard those of ether people, 
the beginning of eripathy. 
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PLAriS FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 



1. Make a picture of each child with a 
polaroid camera, ftount on a poster 
with each child's nan^e printed under 
his picture. 

2. Show a filnstrip about enotions. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 

1. Put together a boy or qirl 
on the flannel board. Ask 
children to nive you a len, 
arm, hand, etc. 



2. Play a lotto name that matches 
parts of the hoay. 



3, Read Danvlolion csii discuss the 
tactTHac aTf'o." us want to be 
liked. 



4. Let each child record his voice 
and listen to how he sounds. 



5, Let the children take turns 
describing each other and try- 
ing to quess whom they are 
describing. Encourage them to 
try describing things other 
than what they look like. 



7. Let the children helo make 
UP a story about feel inns. 
Print on chart paoer. 



0. Talk about people who can 

make you look an'l feel bett-— : 
poctpr, Oentist, 'lurse, nari-or. 
Beauty Shop Operator. 



9. Show pictures of doctors and 
nurses and discuss how they can 
tell if you're sick or well. 
Talk about being afraid of the 
doctor or nurse. 



10. Help children discover the sense 
of smell by brinoinq various 
spices for them to smell and 
taste. 



6, Show filmstrip (or pictures) 
showing emotions and encourage 
the children to talk about how 
they feel when they're mad, 
happy, angry, etc. (SRA Kit - 
"Circle of Feelings" Filmstrip) 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



11. Have a book "Each of Us Is 
Different." Have a page for 
each child to make his 
picture and dictate his most 
outstanding trait. See If 
children can guess who each 
1$ by this "clus." 



12. Use slide projector and screen. 
Each child can make a shadow 
picture of his head. 



2. Count parts of the body. 
What parts are in pairs? 



3. Use the five senses. 



A. Go for a science walk. 
Ask children to listen 
and look carefully. When 
you return make a list of 
everything they remember 
seeing and hearing. 



13. Encourage children to play out 
their fears while using puppets. 



14. Aik the children about their 
favorite color. Have them 
tell how their color makes 
them feel and why they like it. 
Be sure they know that there 
is no "right" color to like. 



U. Use the SRA Kit, "Focus on Self- 
Development." Science Research 
Association, Inc. 259 East Erie 
Street t Chicago, Illinois. 1970. 
The kit contains complete materials 
for L^ploring feelings and emotions. 



MATH AMD SCIENCE: 



1. Make applesauce. Children peel 
apples with spoons, cut and cook 
in an electric fry pan. Children 
measure sugar. Count one apple 
for each child. Let them figure 
out how many apples are needed. 
While apples are cooking, read 
And Rain Makes Applesauce . After 
apples are cooked, add spice and 
cool. Each child gets one spoon- 
ful in a paper cup. Children 
have the job of preparing food 
to eat and t>2 experience of sharing. 



R. Put plastic bottles filled 
with harmless but different 
smelling things where the 
children can use them. See 
if they can guess what each 
contains and talk about how 
it smells. Ex: Vinegar » 
Syrup t Cloves* Onion. 



C. Pop corn and listen to it pop. 
Can they count the pops? 
Taste the popcorn with and 
without butter or salt. Which 
do they prefer? 



p. Blindfold any children who 
are willing and play games 
involving taste and smell. 
Ask the children if it is 
easier to guess what they're 
tasting if they can smell it? 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



ART; 



1. Have etch child lie down on a 
large piece of wrapping paper 
and trace the outline of his 
body. Child draws and colors 
It to look like his own. Have 
him look In a mirror to see 
how he Idoks and what he Is 
wearing. 

2. Make handprints of each child 
on a large poster. Label each 
set of prints and let the 
children compare hand sizes. 
Mix hand lotion and palntdrops, 
smooth on child's hand and 
press on paper. 

3. Let the children make a doll 
out of a styrofoam ball and 
cylinder. Use yarn for hair 
and mouth » magic markers for 
other features. 




J Roll ti4.f 



Make a happy face out of a 
paper plate. Use yarn and 
crayons. Discuss what a happy 
face looks like. Supply 
different colors of yarn so 
they can match their own hair. 



5. Use shaving cream for finger 
paint. Let children add paint 
color of their choice and make a 
^•happy" or "sad" picture. 

6. Put together a mannequin out of 
pre-cut pieces. Past on con* 
structlon paper. 




7. 



Cut pictures out of magazines to 
make a poster showing different 
emotions. 

Make $ouiid boiet. Decorate 
plastic bottles and put In a few 
grains of Hce* sand, beams » or 
mcaronl. 



9. Sponge paint on "mad" picture. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



10. Make a nurse's hat and a 
doctor's stethoscope. 

n. Make a blot painting. Use a 
straw to blow paint on half 
of folded paper, fold together 
and press. Print what each 
child says about his "blot 
picture." 




MUSIC AND RHYTHMS: 

1. Songs to tell about parts 
of the body: 

a. "This Old Man" - Explor- 
ing Music 

b. "I'm Fun of Hinges" 

c. "My Head, My Shoulders" 

0. "Where Is Thumbkin?" - 
American Singer 



e. "Open, Shut Them" - MacCarteney 

2. Songs about emotions: 

a. "When You're Happy" - Exl por- 
ing Music 

b. "I'm Not Scared" - More Sing- 
ing Fun 

3. RHYTHMS: 

a. Basic rhythms: walking, sklp^ 
ping, running, etc. 

b. Run as If you were scared, 
happy, sad; also wa1-k,sk1p, 
tiptoe. 



HAPPY FACC 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



TRIPS AND VISITS: 



1. Visit a beauty shop and a 
barber shop. Help children 
understand how clean, neat 
hair makes you feel and look 
better. Visit vocational 
cosmetology department. 

2. Invite a doctor or nurse to 
visit. They can show how they 
tell whether a boy or girl Is 
sick or well. Ask them to name 
the parts fo the body as they 
look at them. E^: ''Now Tm 
going to look at your ears." 

3. Invite a hairdresser or barber 
to come to classroom, wearing 
his or her uniform, to demon- 
strate how he or she works. One 
or two children might volunteer 
to have their hair cut ot 
shampooed. 




RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 

Aliki, Diogenes. My Hands . New York: T. Y. Crowell Company, 
1962. 

Aliki, Diogenes. My Five Senses . New York: T, Y. Crowell 
Company. 1962. 

Anglund. Joan. A Friend Is Someone Mho Likt.'S Yom« New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, the, 1958, 

Anglund. Joan. Love Is A Special Way of Tetiling , Nenf York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1958, 

Beim, Lorraine. Two Is A Team, Ne w York: Harcourt, Brace A 
World, Inc.TP^: ~^ 

Clune, Beth & Helen Rumay. How Hoes I t Fee l , Glendale: Bowr-ian 
Publishing Company, 1968. 

Clune, Beth & Helen Rumay. Me, Glendalqj Boif/man Publishing 
Company, 1968. 

Fenton, Carroll L. ^ E. F. Turner. Inside '- 'ou And Me . New York: 
John Day Company, 1961. 

Flack, Majorie, wait For William, Boston: Houghton Miff lii^ 
Company, 193F! ^ 

Gottfried, Polly. Some Things Are f Keep i no . Naihville: 
Broadman Press, 1967. 

Greene, Nary M. Is It Hard, Is It Easy? New York: Yogng Scott 
Books, 1960. 

Johnson, L. V. Night Noises , New York:, Parctnts Magazines, 1968. 

Keats, Ezra J. Whistle For Willie , New York: Vik1n.fi Press, Inc., 
1964. 

Krauss,. Ruth. Growing Story , New York: Harper S low, 1947. 

Lepski, Lois, When I Grow Up, New York? Henrv I, Walack, 1960. 

Robinson, Tom. Buttons , New /ork: Viking Press, Inc., 1968. 

Schec , Julian, Rain Makes Applesauce , New York; Holiday House, 
1964. 
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BOOKS: (continued) 

Dr. Seuss. Horton Hears A Who . New York: Random House, Inc., 
1954. 

Showers, Paul. How Many Teeth , New York: T. Y. Crowell Company, 
1962. 

Showers, Paul. Look At Your Eyes , New York; T. Y. Crowell 
Company, 19S2T 

Simon, Noma. What Do I Do , Chicago: Albert Whitman Company, 
1969. 

Tamburine, Jean. Almost Big Enough , Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1963. 

Yashima, Mitsu & Taro. Umbrella , New York: Vking Press. Inc., 
1958. 

Zolotow. Charlotte. Someday . New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 
RECORDS: 

Evary Day Ue Grow 1-0 
Let's Play A Musical Game 
Teensie K'eensle Spider 
I'm Dressing Myself 
Nothing To Do 
I Wish I Were 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



FILMSTRIPS: 

setting To Know Me * 5^.^^^^^ Library 

"People Are Like Rainbows" 
"A Boat Named George" 

"Listen : Jimmy:" 

"Strike Three: You're In: 

Thev Need He 

Two Sides To Every Story 
How Do You FeelT 

Kits May Be Purchased From: 

Anderson. Judith. Carole Land, and Virginia Scott, foc^^ 
Development. S ta ge One; Awareness . Chicago: Science Researcn 
Associates. iszO. 

Dinkmeyer. Don. Deyeloplng ""derstandlng on Self and Others. Circle 
Pines. Minnesota/ American Guidance Service, inc.. 
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HOME AND FAMILY 




TITLE OP UNIT: Home and Family Living and Working 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT: 



A positive self-lmaqe is essential for satis- 
faction In the world of work. 

There Is dignity and worth In all work well- 
done. 

Division of Labor and Specialization result 
In the Interdependence of workers. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
The Learner Will : 

1. Be able to Identify family members. 

2. Be familiar with responsibilities of each family member. 

3. Know the work that his father and mother do. 

4. Understand that he is an important member of his family, 

5. Understand that the home is the center of family life. 

6. Understand that the family as a group shares work and fun, 

7. Seperate each room in the home and explain the different 
purposes. 

8. Differentiate between the many kinds of houses. 

9. Become familiar with workers who help in the home. 
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TITLE OF UNIT: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING AND WORKING 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT: A positive self-image Is essential for 

satisfaction In the world of work* 

There Is dignity and worth In all work well- 
done. 

Division of Labor and Specialization result 
In the Interdependence of workers. 

/ 

THE CHILD SHOULD LEARN: ' 

1. To Identify family members. 

2. The responsibilities of each family member. 

3. Know the work his parents do. 

4. Each room In the house and Its purposes. 

5. The different kinds of houses. 

6« The Job of each worker In the home. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 

Show a fllmstrip about families 

Have a baby visit 

Put on pictures of families 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



1. Write a story about the 
family: Print on chart so 
children can see "talk 
written down." 

2« Use games to teach names, 
spoken and written. 

3. Use tape recorder for above 
and also to tape stories. 

4. Have records, songs, stories 
and pictures about the 
family. 

5. Children may share personal 
experiences about their 

' homes and families with the 
group. 

6. Use family puppets and make 

up scenes about their families. 

7. Photographs— fliake a picture 
of each child and family. 



8. Have a flannel board available 
with parts of the body In- 
cluding features for them to 
put together. 

9. Use pictures depicting emotions 
and feelings. Let children show 
emotions through pantomlne. 
Guess the emotion. 

10. Use fllmstrlps and films about 
the family. (SRA Kit contains 
good fllmstrlps about families) 

11. Classify objects found In the 
home as to use. 

12. Lotto sets about home, family, 
things found In the house. 

13. Play games about words that rhyme 
using objects found In or around 
the house. Put up three pictures 
Children choose two that rhyme. 
Ex: Sock, block, hat; boy, toy, 
house. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



14. Some children may show an In- 
terest In words that have the 
same beginning sound. Using 
objects found at home. Play 

a game Identifying these words. 
Ex: ball , baby, block; 

15. Invite a mother (not of any- 
one In class) to come and talk 
about feelings of a parent. 

16. Make a list of those things 
children do that make parents 
happy. 

17. Discuss the difference 
between a home and a house. 



ART: 

1. Draw around each child on 
large wrapping paper. Let 
him fill in his own features, 
clothes, accessories. Learn 
names of different parts of 
the body. 

2. Draw pictures of themselves 
and their families. Keep and 
compare. 

3. Make houses out of milk 
cartons. 

4. Cut pictures of family mem- 
bers out of catalogues and 
paste on paper. 
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5. Put together pipe-cleaner people 
and dress to look like family 
members. Use small styrofoam 
ball for head, yarn for hair. 




6. Make hand and Toot prints (label 
right and left). A. Hand lotion 
and powder paint. B. Clay C. 
Draw around hand. 

7. Make a family member or cut from 
magazines and put on craft stick 
for puppet. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



8. Charts of different rooms In 
a house. Children cut pieces 
of furniture and paste In cor- 
rect room or give a group of 
children one room to do. Later, 
in group time each group can 
discuss their room and the 
activities that take place there. 

9. Make a cardboard house, sponge 
paint on paper walls, paint out- 
side of house, make curtains, 
etc. 

10. Finger paint— houses, family. 

n. Make a chart showing what 
mothers do, what fathers do. 

12. Use clay to make members of 
the household, objects around 
the house. Clay bowls -cr 
vases, food or other suitable 
objects may be hardened and 
painted. 

13. Put together houses out of pre- 
. cut shapes. Good for percep- 
tion, relation of sizes. 





14. 



15. 



Encourage children to outline 
a face or entrie body when soap 
painting. 

Practice tearing fruit or 
vegetables from colored paper. 
Children choose color and what 
they want to tear. 




16. 



Make sound boxes— use food for. 
sound, rice, beans, macaroni. I'stj 
plastic boxes and cover so no one 
can see in. Children guess what 
is in each other's box. ^atch 
boxes for sounds that are alike. 



SCIENCE AND MATH: 



1. 



Cooking in the classroom 
a. Measure 

Following a recipe 
Setting a table 
Sense (taste, smell, etc.) 
Changes that occur in food 
while cooking 
Basic cooking terms 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



f. 



Identify by taste or smell spices, 
herbs, salt, sugar, and vinegar. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



2. Counting members of the 
fah.ny» ages, sizes (rela- 
tive). 

3. Find geometric shapes In the 
home and Identify basic shapes- 
circles, square, triangle, 
rectangle, oval. 

4. Identify sounds found In 
home (use records or tapes). 

5. Make a telephone book using 
names, addresses, phone 
numbers of children In class. 

6. Care of pets In the home (re- 
sponsibility of children). 

7. Discuss colors of houses; Iden- 
tify color of their house and 
learn coir name. Play games 
using colors. 

8. Learn to use some tools found 
around the house. 

9. Hake a growth chart-be4ght 
and weight. 

10. Celebrate birthdays of child- 
ren. 

a. Sing "Happy Birthday" using 
child's name. 



b. Have a flannel board cake 
and enough candles for him 
to put on cake. 

c. Make birthday cards. Some 
may want to print "Happy 
Birthday." 

11. Discuss colors In fruits and 
vegetables. Size discrimination- 
largest, smallest. 

12. Collect tettlle materials used 
around the home— cottdn, silk, 
wool, net, etc. Let children 
feel them and describe how feach 
feels. What clothes could be 
made of each fabric? What besldst 
clothing. 

13. Have different materials that 
houses are made of to feel and 
lift. Qse brick, wood, concrete 
blocks. 

14. Put oot puzzle with different 
sizes of houses. Houses 1 If tout 
by knobs. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



MUSIC -RHYTHMS AND SONGS 

1. Songs about babies ("Hush 
Little Baby", "Honey Bears", 
"Rock-A-Bye Baby") Exploring 
Music . Book 1. 

2. Action songs depicting work 
around the home. 

a. "Here we go around the 
Mulberry Bush" Songs to 
Sing with the Very Toung 

b. "I Like to Sweep" The 
Kindergarten Book 

3. Songs Identifying parts of the 
body. 



"My Hands" Singing Fun , 
page 58 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



"Too Little Hands" Sing- 
ing Fun , page 59 

"Looby Loo" Music For 
Young Americans , page 43 

"Simon Says" Music For 
Young Americans , page 51 

"This Old Man" MacCarteney 
Songs for the Nursey 
School , page 83 



4. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 

a. Mother and father working 
around the house. 



■ b. Basic rythms— walking, 
running, skipping. 

5. Rhythm Band 

a. Use Instruments to make sounds 
around the house— doorbell , 
telephone, clocks. 

6. Make up songs and record. 

HOUSEKEEPING AND BLOCKS CENTER: 

1. Provide dress up clothes so chl.d- 
ren can dress like members of the 
family and do some role-playing. 
Be sure there are "Daddy" acces- 
sories also. 

2. Have a full-length mirror In 
housekeeping corner so children 
can see themselves. 

3. Provide two telephone so child- 
ren can carry on a two-way con- 
versation. 

4. Children may build houses with 
blocks. 

5. Use rubber and wooden family mem- 
bers as accessories. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



6. Fold-away barn and doll 
house can be used alone or 
with blocks. With small doll 
house, children may work out 
emotions by using small 
people In situations they 
create. 



7. Steering wheel In a block or 
other combinations used for 
daddy to drive to work. 



3. If you have a working mother, 
she would be a good visitor. 
Children could understand that 
not only fathers work outside 
the home, but mothers do too. 

4. Take a trip to see a father or 
mother at work. 




TRIPS AND VISIT: 

1. Take a trip to a home if 
possible to see a new baby: 
If not, have a baby come to 
visit. 

2. Have a father come to visit 
and tell children what work 
he does— have him bring the 
tools of his trade If possible. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 

Belm. Jerrold. Too Many Sisters , San Diego: Morrow Publi- 
cations, 1956. 

Beskow, Elsa. P elle's New Suit , New York: Harper & Row, 
1929. 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I , New York: Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, 1959. 

Buckley, Helen E. The Little Boy and the Birthday's, New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shephard, 1955. 

Burton, Virginia. Little House , Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 

Eastman, Philip 0. Are You Mv Mother? , New York: Random House, 
Inc., I960. 

Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mister Pear , New York: MacMillan Company, 
1958. 

Greene, Carla. I Want To Be A Homemaker , Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1961. 

Hader, Berta. Tho Little Stone House , New York: MacMillan 
Company, 1944. 

Hoffman, Elaine. A bout Family , Chicago: Melmont Publication, 
Inc., 1967. 

Keats, Ezra J. Whistle For Willie , New York: Viking Press, 
1969. 

Krauss, Ruth. The Big World And The Little House, Hew York: 
Harper & Row, 1956. 

Lenski, Lois. At Our House , New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 
1959. 

Lenski, Lois. The Little Family , New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Lenski, Lois. When I Grow Up , New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc.. 
1960. 

Marino, Dorothy. Where Are The Mothers? , Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott, 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: (continued) 

Puner, Mel en. Daddies. What They Do All Day . New York: 
lothrop, Lee and shepard Company, 1946. 

Wright, Ethel. Saturday Walk . New York: William R. Scott, 
Inc., 1954. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. The Quarreling Book , New York: Harper 
& Row, 1960. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. When I Have A Little 81rl . New York: 



Mr. Bear's House 
What Do You Think 
They Need Me 
Father's Work 
Mother's Work 
Your Family 



Harper & Row, 19e5T 



FILMSTRIPS: 



FILMS: 



Neighborhoods Are Different 



Encyclopedia Britannica 



Safety In The House 



Encyclopedia Britannica 



Shelter 



Encyclopedia Britannica 



RECORDS: 



Three Little Pigs 
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••People In our Conmunlty Who Keep Us Safe" 



To be Integrated in Language Arts. Music S Art especially for grades K 



INTRODUCTION 



When searching for a topic which would be appropriate for teaching children 
in the elementary grades > I ran into several problems. It seemed that each time 
I choose a topic for the unit, the material was too difficult or uninteresting for 
children in the elementary grades. After changing topics several times, I decided 
to compile a unit consisting of activities related to the world of work which 
would be appropriate for teaching children in the elementary grades. 

This is not a unit of work which could be taught in a continuous series dur- 
ing a specified time period. Each activity relates to different grades and most 
of the activities should be correlated with other subject areas. However, there 
are enough activities available to the teacher so he could teach an interesting 
unit about occupations. 

The purpose of this unit is to create an awareness and interest in occupations, 
careers, and the world of work to children in the elementary qrades. 
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DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION 



TITLE: 
PURPOSE: 

SCOPE: 



AGE: 



Three People In Our Conmunity Who Keep Us Safe 

To famniarize the students with the occupations of 

policeman, fireman, and sanitation man. 

The unit deals with how one enters the occupation, 

what he does and the child's interest on a personal 

level. (1 hour per day - 8 days) 

Kindergarten or First Grade 



COHTENTS OF THE UNIT 

1. Descriptive Infomation 

2. Objectives, Resources, Materials and Bibliography 

3. Eigh Days Lesson Plans 
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OBJECTIVES 



1. The student will learn how one becomes a policeman, fireman and sanitation 
man. Evidence of his knowledge will be exhibited In feedback and creative 
activities. 

2. The student will learn some of the specific jobs of the policeman, fireman 
and sanitation man. Practice of these jobs will be done through role play- 
ing. Learning will be exhibited In verbal feedback and creative activities. 

3. The student will learn his own specific Interests In the occupations studied. 
These Interests will be recognized by the enthusiasm hb shows for Individual 
projects, self-expression In art work and role-playing. 



RESOURCES 

1. One book per child from the library should be placed In the classroom. Book 
subjects may cover the scope of the unit or be related to occupational choice. 

2. Resource people from the community Include the following: (a) policeman, 
(b) fireman, and (c) sanitation man. 

3. Resource property from the community Includes the ^onowjng: ^ . 

(a) tools used In each of the occupations, (b) the availability of a fire station, 
and (c) a sanitation truck, 

4. Storybooks will be used In the unit. 

Gergely, Tibor. The great Bio Fire Engine Book . New York: 
Golden Press, 1950. 
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Stahlmann, Catherine. Peter Pat 

and the Policeman. Chicago: Rand McNally, 



MATERIALS 

(The materials listed here are not included in the unit packet.) 

1. Water colors, brushes, colors and mural paper. 

2. Scissors and paste. 

3. Toys for role-playing such as pedal cars, a traffic light, 
handcuffs, whistle, gun, ladder, hose and garbage cans. 

4. Record player and piano. 

5. Crepe paper for costume props in role playing. 

6. Clay or play-doh. 

7. Paper bags for constructing litter bags. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Gergely, Tibor. The Great Big Fire Engine Book. New 
York: Golden Press, 1950. 

Ginzberg, Eli, Ginzberg, Sol, Axelrad, Sidney and Herme, 
John L. Occupational Choice. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 

Norris, Willa. Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School . Chicago^ Science Research Associates, Inc., 

Roe, Anne. The Psychology of Occupations. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 

Stahlmann, Catherine. Peter Pat and the Policeman. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1968. 

II «: neot. of Labor. Dictionary of Occupation al Information. 
"•^'Washington, P.C: U.S. Soveri.Tient Printing Office, 1965. 
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LESSON PLAN 



Day 1: Introduction : People in our community who keep us 

safe 

I Policeman 

II Fireman 

III Sanitation 
Circle : 

What does a policeman do? 

What does a fireman do? 

What does a sanitation man do? 

Song : People in Your Neighborhood 

The children will learn the song and listen to the 
record . 

Creative Activities : Puzzles • free time for drawing or 
painting what they would like to be 

The puzzles are of police cars and firetrucks and are 
contained in individual envelopes. The children will 
paste them onto a back-ground and draw appropriate en- 
vironments. 

Day 2: Song: Review People in Your Neighborhood 

Lesson ; 

HOW -does one become a policeman? 

What are some of the things policemen do? 

Would you like to be a policeman? 

Creative Activities: Role Playing 

the children will be divided into groups of six and will 
be encouraged to role play the following situations in 
addition to some they will think of on their own: (1) 
crossing the street, (2) directing traffic, (3) enforcing 
traffic laws, and (4) enforcing criminal code. Some props 
will be needed such as 
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a traffic light, a pedal car, handcuffs, 
whistle, etc. 

Circle: Story, Peter Pat and the Policeman 

Day 3 : Song: People in your neighborhood 

Lesson: A visit with a policeman. The policeman 
will tell the children what he does and 
show him his uniform and equipment. 
They should be allowed to touch and handle 
as much as possible. 

Creative Activities: Color sheets (attached) 
free painting on a frieze, play-doh 
Other sheets may be used. 

Day 4: Song; 

Lesson: Sanitation Man 

How can you become a sanitation man? 
What are the chores of a sanitation man? 
Why is he so important to our community? 
Would you like to be a sanitation man? 

Writing a Storyt The class should participate 
in writing a story about the things that 
interest them most about a sanitation man? 

Creative Activities: Role playing about the story, 
free-hand art to go with the stoty and 
color sheets (enclosed) 

Day 5: Song: 

Lesson: A look at a sanitation truck. The stu- 
dents will be able to examine the truck and 
will be shown how It works. The sanitation 
man will distuss the city dump and its health 
implications. 

Creative Activity: Make a car litter bag 

Day 6: Seng: 

Lesson: Fireman 

Kow can one beeome a fireman? 

What are some of the Jobs of a fireman? 

Would you like to be a ff reman? 
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Creative Activities; Role playing, color 

sheets, painting a frie::e about u rire call 

Circle; Story, The Great Big Pire Engine 

Day 7; A visit to the fire station. In addition to 

talking to the firemen and examining the equip- 
ment, each child will be given his own fire hat. 

Day 8: Song : 

Circle; Review and discuss the occupations 
the students liked best. Evaluation 
is based on ftedback in this discussion 
and on the artistic activities. 

Thank You Notes; The children will write notes 

to all of the people who visited the class- 
room and to the firemen at the station 
they visited. They might also include 
some of the1»" art work with the notes. 
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SCHOOL HELPERS 
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TITLE OF UNIT: SCHOOL HELPERS m THEIR WORK. 



CAREER EDUC/.TION CONCEPTS; A POSITIVE SELF-IMAGE IS ESSENTIAL FOR SATIS- 

FACTION IN THE WORLD OF WORK. 

DIVISION OF LABOR AND SPECIALIZATION RESULT IN 
THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF WORKERS. 

SCHOOL IS THE STUDENT' S WORLD OF WORK. 

THERE IS DIGNITY AND WORTH IN ALL WORK WELL DONE. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



The Learner Will : 

1. Take pride In his work as evidenced by the completion 
of tasks to the best of his ability. 

2. Demonstrate an appreciation for the work of others by 
voluntarily assuming some of the duties of workers In 
the school when presented with the opportunity. 

3. Recognize that school Is a place for group living. 

4. Perceive that school Is a place for sharing work and play 
with others. 

5. Differlentlate each school worker and his special Jcb. 

6. Understand and categorize equipment and supplies used 
by Individual workers. 

7. Talk with Individual workers and learn about their jobs. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 
Invite school helpers to visit. 
Visit work areas of school helpers. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



1. Discuss with children the 
different workers. See what 
they know about these workers 
and make a list of what they 
would like to know. Put list 
on chart. 

2. Invite each worker (custo- 
dian, bus driver, cafeteria 
manager, cook secretary, 
teacher, and principal) to 
visit and talk about what he 
does. Let the children direct 
questions to each worker. 

3. Use flannel board figures to 
match people and their jobs. 
Ex:- Custodian—cleaning 
equipment. 

4. Play match-ups: A puzzle 
matching people and their 
Jobs. 

5. Let one child act out roles 
of different workers. Let 
group guess who he is. Pro- 
vide accessories for chil- 
dren to use. 



6. 



Bring in equipment used by 
different workers. Let group 
classify items according to 
workers . 




8. 



Have children help write a let- 
ter inviting the principal to 
visit. Choose two children to 
deliver the letter. Children 
could make pictures of what they 
like best about school, the build- 
ing, or the principal. Put them 
in a book and qi^e to him when he 
comes. 

Learn the name of the school and 
how it looks in print. 



\ 
\ 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTIOM 



9. Play taking a bus trip. Let 
one child be the driver. 
See if all children can tell 
their names, addresses, and 
number of their bus. One 
can be a traffic pjl iceman 
and use stop and go siqn. 



10. Make a recipe book using 
favorite snacks the cooks 
have fixed for them. They 
might copy a sample recipe. 
Others could be mimeographed 
and sent home. This might 
be a good chance for the 
c hildren to watch the sec- 
retary type and mimeograph 
one recipe. 



11. In cooperation wi^ h sixth 
graders, children can make 
and use blocks with days of 
the school week printed on 
them. Make an extra block 
saying "Today Is." Children 
can put this block on correct 
day of the week. 



ART: 








1 





2. 



Draw a large map of the school. 
Add names of the teachers and any- 
thing else they wish. Put in 
playground and equipment. Use 
paint, crayons, sponges. Play- 
ground equipment can be made out 
of pipe cleaners. 



Make busses out of shoe boxes. 
Paint each box, add windows and 
put paper children into the bus. 
Add cardboard wheels with paper 
fasteners and use in block play 
or take home. 




3. Pupils may make aprons out of 
old sheets. Magic markers can be 
used to put on their names or 
decorate it any way they wish. 
Girls can be cooks, boys chefs. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



Make hats to be bus drivers; 
ad(j numbers. 



Make traffic lights: use 
either precut circles or let 
children cut their own; paste 
green and red circles to- 
gether with a craft stick in 
the middle so they can use 
them. Print "stop" ar.d "go" 
for them to copy if they 
wish. 




6. Draw with chalk on black- 
board. 



7. Wet chalk painting on paper. 
Soak chalk in water h hour 
before using. Add 1 teaspoon 
sugar to water. 



8. Let children cut a stencil of 
design:. Then let secretary 
mimeograph and have children 
color each others' pictures. 



9. Soap Painting: 



1. Borrow 1 cup liquid soap from 
Custodian. 

2. Whip with egg beater, (let 
children take turns.) 

3. Add color as desired. Use 
paint or food coloring. 

4. Use a finger paint. 



SCIENCE AND MATH: 

1. After visiting the cafeteria and 
talking to the cooks, let the 
children make "play dough. They 
can measure, mix, and color the 
douqh. Then they can play with 
it at the tables. 



Recipe For Playdough 

For 10 children 

4 cups flour 
1 cup salt 
1-1^ cups water 

Mix dry ingredients. Add water 
and mix with hands until all the 
iough comes away from the sides 
of the bowl. Color may be added 
to all or part of the dough. 

Flat objects may be shaped, put 
on a baking sheet and baked at 
350* for 1 hour. 

Keep unused dough in plastic bag. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



2. Learn bus number. 



3. Try letting each child esti- 
mate how many miles from his 
house to school. Who lives 
the nearest? Who lives the 
most miles away? 



Work with clocks. See If 
they know what t'me their bus 
comes. Show this on a mova- 
ble clock. Let them make a 
clock to match. Also loarn 
time for lunch, playground, 
etc. 



5. Ask cafeteria manager to let 
children prepare and serve 
their own snack. Mix frozen 
orange juice, put peanut 
butter on their crackers or 
whatever Is available for them 
to use. Good chance to use 
one-one relationships while 
counting out food, cups, napkins, 
etc. for each child. 



I 




May 


■fell 




rait 




HQI'SEKEFPir-r, AND BLOCKS CENTER: 



1. M ke a school out of blocks 
have some accessories to use— 
a flaq, a slqn, bendable dolls 
to dress Hke workers, children. 
Children may make signs to identi- 
fy individual rooms. 

2. Portable doll house might be con- 
verted into a schoo"' or school 
room. Children could make ac- 
cessories for the school. 



3. Have dress-up clothes available 
that will stimulate role-playing. 



6. Have available bottles of 
liquids used by different 
school workers and see if they 
can identify by smell. Secre- 
tary—mimeograph correction 
fluid, custodian— cleaning fluid, 
cook— vanilla, bus driver— oil, 
teacher— chalk dust, principal - 
after-shave lotion. 



7. Use school scales to weigh each 
child and recorf* weight. 



Some might be: 

Cooks— aprons, mixers (hand), 
large pans, large spoons, mixing 
bowls. 



Secretary— empty cartons and cans, 
typewriter if possible, pencils, 
desk, telephone. 



Custodian— work clothes, cleanino 
materials. 
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PLANS FOR IflSTRUCTIOtI 



PLANS FOR iriSTRUCTTON 



Bus driver--- -hat. 



?-USIC AND RHYTHT^: 



Principal™ briefcase, hat, 
tie, desk, telephone, etc* 



1. Use sonqs about school workers 
and their Jobs. 



TRIPS: 



"The Wheels on the Bus" 



1, Visit special rooms of 

school workers and have them 
visit kindergarten room. Talk 
about what to look for before 
going. Examples; office, 
storerooms, boiler room, 
kitchen, music room, science, 
etc. 



"Ten fUle'^ From Home" 



"The School Bus" 



2. Make up song abou^ 
workers and their 
of "Mulberry Pus^ 



»(j tune 




Example: "This is the way we 
type a letter" 
cook the food 
sweep the floor 
drife the bus 
talk on the phone 



3. Let the children pantomime dif- 
ferent workers to music. Chil- 
dren choose activities to use. 



4. Use rhythm instruments to meke 
sounds around the school* (type- 
writer, mixer, children walking, 
eating, bells, playground equip- 
ment such as swings, see-saw, etc. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



5. Let children show how they 
walk 1n school, get on the 
bus, go out for a fire drill, 
go through the cafeteria line. 



Songs about school activities: 

"Alphabet Song" 
"In School" 
"School Time" 




The following paqes list esources and materials used compile 
the unit on SCHOOL HELPERS. 



RESniloCES AMD MATHRIALS 



BOOKS: 



Adelson, Leone. All REady For School . New York: McKay Company, 
1957. 

Barr, Jene. Good Morning Teacher . Chicago: Albert Whitman & 
Company, 1357. 

Beim, Jerrold. Andy and the School Pus . Mew York: William 
Morrow ?>. Company. 1947. 

Beim. Jerrold. County School . New York: William Morrow & Comoany, 
1955. 

Sucheimer. Naomi. Let's Go to a School . New York: 6. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Elkin, "enjamin. The Book of Schools , Chicaao: Children's Press. 
1958. 

Greene, Carla. I Want to be a Teacher , Chicago: Children's 
Press. 1957. 

Mefflefinger. Jane i Elaine Hoffman. About School Helpers . 
Chicago: Melmont Publishers. 1955. 

Kingman. Lee. Peter's Long Walk. Mew York: Doubleday Company, - 
1953. 

Lenski. Lois. A Dog Came To School . New Yorkl Henry Z. Walck, 
Inc.. 1955. 

Ormsby. Virginia. Twenty«One Children , Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott Company. 1957. 



FILMS: 




Library or 
Board of Ed. 
Library 



Taking Care oiF Thinps 



Beginning Responsitility : 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



FILMS: (continued) 

Let's Play Fair 
Let's Share M1th Others 
Playground Safety 
Safety On Our School Bus 



FILMSTRIPS: 

After School Hours 

Day In School 

Getting Ready for School 

School Coninunity 

"New Pupil" 
"Our Job In School" 
"Our School" 
"School Courtesy" 
"Part of the Team" 
"School Helpers" 



SUPPLIES: 

Art materials 

Equipment for different workers 
M?tch-ups 

Ingredients to make "Play Dough" 
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UBRWHaPERS 




T!TLE OF UNIT: LIPf^ARY HELPERS 



CARE ER EDUCATION CONCEPTS : DIVISION OF LA-^OR AND SPECIALIZATION RESULT 
^^^^^^ ■ IN THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF WORKERS. 

THERE IS DIGNITY AND WORTH IN ALL WORK WELL 
DONE. 

THE WISE USE OF LflSURE TIME LEADS TO FUL- 
FILLMENT OF SELF I^' A RAPIDLY CHANGING 
TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
The Learner Will : 

1. Be able to discuss the worV of a librarian. 

2. Become aware that a librarian is a "specialist." 

3. Learn how to take care of books. 

4. Find satisfaction in listening to stories and look- 
ing at books. 

5. Learn that libraries and librarians are good 
sources of information anrf that Information comes 
from books. 

6. "e able to tell who writes books and who draws 
pictures—learn new words—author, :rt1st, librarian, 
library. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTIOM 



INTRODUCTION TO U^'IT 



Visit the local library and let each child 
check out a book. (This Tiay also be a cul- 
minatinn activity.) 

Make na?ne tags in t;ie shape of a book. 
Have a librarian visit and read a story. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



Set up several new books 
with good pictures on the 
front. See if the children 
can quess what the book is 
about by the pictures. 



Let those who wish choose a 
fariliar book and tell what 
is about. Stress talkinq 
in complete sentences. 



6. Make a list of library rules. 
Write on a chart. Discuss de- 
sirable behavior in the library, 
. Let one child be a librarian 
and another come and ask for a 
book. 



7. Choose a child to be "Story 
Lady'* and show a book while a 
record tells the story. 



3. Put up four or five famil- 
iar books. Have children 
close eyes. Take one book 
away. See i^ they can quess 
which one is missing. 



4. Discuss books and writers, 
Where do they "et their ideas? 
Do this the d< they make 
their own books. 



5. Discuss the work a librar- 
ian doas. This could come 
after a story about the 
library or the filmstrip. 
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PLAVS FOR IMSTRUCTION PLAflS FOR INSTRDCTTON 



/\RT, -lATH AND SCIENCE: 



1, Design a cover for a favor 

itc book (Cajsf or Sale ), 

children preteria'they are the 
artist. 



2. Make cards to qo in the 

pocket of the book they choose 
at the library. Use crayons. 



3, Let each child make a book of 
his own. 



^, Try different art media to see 
how an artist works, 

\. Draw an animal with a 
magic marker, Sponae 
paint around it for a 
different effect. 




Cotton swab painting, 

C, Drip paintinq—use and 
show some WildsTith books 
for desiqn* ideTs, 

D, Finger painting. 

E, Wet chalk painting. 



1, Look at books and see how they 
are numbered— -sequence. 

Count number of name tags needed 
for trip to library. 



3. Count number of days until H 
hrary trip- Use calendar or 
number line and take off one 
number each day* 



Compare sizes of books-big, 
little, middle-sized, thin, 
thick. Compare weight of books- 
heavy and light. 
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Pim FOR IMSTRUCTIOf 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



MIISIC AND RHYTffIS: 

1. Pantomime walking to the 
library, looking at books, 
putting them back. 

2. "Wheels of the Bus"— p. 15 
Exploring Music KinJernarten 

3. "The Library Lady"— p. 54 
Singing Fun- -sonqs to go 
with favorite stories. 




RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 



Ba rr, Jene. Miss Terry at the Library, Chicago; Albert 
Whitman, 

Bonsall, Crosby. Tell Me Some Mo re, New York: Harper ^ Row, 
1961. 

Bucheimer, naomi. Let^s Go to the Library , New York: Putnam 
i Sons, 1957. 

Felt, Sue. Rosa«Too-Little , New York: Doubleday ^ Company, 
1950 

Greene, Carl a. I Want to be a Librarian , Chicaoo: Children's 
Press, 1960. 

Sauer, Julia. Mike's House, ^'ew York: Vikinq Press, 1970. 



FILMSTRIPS: 



The Library * Public library 

* School library or 
The Librarian Board of Education 



SUPPLKS: 

Puzzle about the Librarian 
Favorite books of children 

'\rt supplies— paint, sponges, maqic markers, crayons, craft 
sticks. 
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POSTMAN 




TITLE OF 'IN IT: POSTMAN 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT: TItCRE IS DIGNITY AND WORTH IN ALL WORK WELL 
— ' DONE. 

DIVISION OF LAPOR AND SPECIALIZATION RESULT 
IM TPE irTERDFPENOENCE OF WORKERS. 



' ■ 


INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 




Learner V.'i 1 1 : 


1. 


Ee able to discuss the work of a postman. 


2. 


Be able to answer simple questions about postmen 
and their jobs. 


3. 


Add new words to his vocabulary: cancel, delivery, 
parcel rost, zip code. 


4. 


Pe able to begin to tell what happens to a letter 
from the time it is mailed until it is delivered. 


5. 


Ee 3ble to list the different ways mail is delivered. 


p 

• 


Loam his aHdress, including zin code. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 
Have a postman come to visit. 
May be used with a Valentine unit. 
Visit a post office. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 

1. Discuss the work a postman 
does. Find out if they 
call theirs postman or mail- 
man. 

2. Look at cancelled letters. 
Show them where the stamp 
Is always put. See if they 
know who stamps the letters. 

3. Write a letter to someone— 
a postman if one visits. 
Take a walk to put it in the 
mail box. 

4. Use large puppetsl Take 
turns telling what a postman 
does. 

5. Review sound of "P" relating 
It to postman. List other 
workers whose names begin the 
same way. 



CREATIVE ART: 

1. Make a mail pouch out of heavy 
white paper, print U. S. Mail 
on one side and child's name on 
the other. Save to put valen- 
tines in. 




2. Make a book of pictures about the 
Seven Little Postmen. Use magic 
markers. 

3. Make a picture letter to someone 
in the room. 

4. Make stamps to go on their picture 
letters. Ex: Animals. Flowers. 
Valentines. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



5. Cover a milk carton and 
color to look like a mall 
box or mall truck. 




6. Make pictures of postmen, 
use crayons, paint, chalk. 
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SONGS AND RHYTHMS: 

1 . Songs about postmen (see 
resources). 

2. Walk with a heavy load of mall, 
llqht load. Walk In a hurry, 
walk tired. 

3. Play "A Tisket, A Tasket." Use 
a letter to drop. 

4. Pretend to skip to a mail box 
to mall a valentine. 



HOUSEKEEPING AMD BLOCK CENTER: 

1. Add a postman's hat and ma 11 bag 
to housekeeping center. Furnish 
3x5 cards for "Letters." 

2. Put a toy postman In the block 
center. Add a mall truck If 
possible. 



RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 



Belm, Jerrold. Country iallman. New York: William Morrow Com- 
pany, 1958. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Seven Little Postmen , New York: Western 
Publishing Company. Inc., 1952. 

Colonlus, Lillian. At the Post Office . Chicago: Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 19?F; 

Greene, Carla. I Want to be a Postman . Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1958. ~ " 

Greene, Carla. l-'here Pops a Let ter Go, New Ycrk: Harvey House 
1956. ~~ 

Hastings, Evelyn. About Postmen, Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
1 967 . 

Hitte, Kathryn. A Letter for Cathy . Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1953. 

Munn, Ian. The Little Mailinan o f Barberry Lane, New York: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1962. 

t 

FILMSTRIPS: 

School Library 

Little Postman of Sarber'y Lane 

The Post Office Workers 

Edgar, The Eagle - How to Address 
A Letter 

RECORDS : 

Seven Little Postmen 
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The following page lists songs anii supplies to be utilized In 
unit on the POSTMAN. 
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RCSCURCES AND KJ\TERIALS 



SOMGS: 

"The Postman" 
"Mister Postman" 
"Sending a Valentine" 
"The Postman" 



SUPPLIES: 

Stamps— New and Old 
Letter with a cancelled stamp 
Old envelopes and 3 x 5 cards 
Art Materials 
Milk cartons 
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FII^MEN 
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title: of UNIT: FIRE'IEN 



CARFER EDUCATI ON CONCEPTS ; DIVICIOH OF LABOR AND SPECIALIZATION RESULT 
If! THE IMTERDFPEf!DEf!CE OF HORKERS. 

THERE IS DIGNITY AMD V.'ORTH IN ALL WORK WELL 
DOME. 



IMSTRUCTIOMU OBJECTIVES 
The Learner I'm : 

1. Pe able to discuss the work of a firenan. 

2. Realize that a fireman is a specialist. 

3. 3e able to ans,.'er simple questions about firemen 
and their job. 

4. Add new words to their vocabulary: hydrant, ladder, 
dalnation, purp. 

5. Verbally describe the parts of a fire engine and what 
each does. 

5. Understand the Importance of the fireman's work. 
7. Begin to form some safety rules of his own. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



riTRODUCTio:i TO mi 

Invite a fireman to visit- 
Have a dalTiation v^sit. 
Visit a fire statio"?. 



LAfIGUA6E ARTS: 



K Discuss the fire drills arid why 
we have them. Practice a 
drill. 



2. Msg larqe fireman puppet 
{one with holes for heai 
and anrs). Children pretend 
to be firemen and tell how 
they help people. 



3. Tape-record children talk- 
ino about the work which a 
ftfareip. does. 



4. Introduce "F" sound. His- 
cuss fires and firemen. 
Find things in the roo^i that 
begin with "F" sound. 



5. Use ditto game about tracing 
a path from the fireman to 
the fire. 



6. look at pictures of fironen. 
Discuss their equipment and 
how they use it. 



7. /^dd new vocabulary vor^s: hyirant 
ladder, pump, dalMtinn. 



P. ^iscuss the color red and vhit 
it "lears (danqer). 

9. Discuss fires— bow they start, 
what to do. 

1^. '^^^ke up a story about fires ^rd 
fir^en. Write on a chart. 

11. Discuss qood uses of fire—heat, 
cooking. 
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PL.''": FO"? r'fTP.UCTIOV 



fLVn F'^R r'STP>l!CTinM 



1. "LtQ. fire hats and hadgcs. 



4. 



Put together a fire truck 
out of gelmetric reJ anr! 
black shapes, all la It'o-s, 
!-osc, siren, doi. 

•^raw pictures of firer.:n, 
fire station, fire, '.neks, 
etc., usir?, rv-^ic rVirkcrs. 



'1:,l;c 1 ir -.ci purr :-5 o:\'-. of 

p^rcr ("-ns. ^: 

rf:i t!ra' erf 
on ho t , i „ i r , 
Icc'S, •." r t'.-.y 



-1 




1. Pu!: n(inl?rs on ba-^res. Te sure 
they know thoir number. 

2. fount firer.jn on a flanrel 



3. Cisnuss v;hat snunds you h^'-^r when 
tozre is a firr.--dre th^y loud 



^. Do an ex;:orinient showinq v/hy 
fire ner-'s air to iurr. ?-e if 
they !toV' Iw a fire is put cut. 



^, Firi O'i'. f^ov; different thinrs 
sncll wh:n they're hurnino. Us3 
can J 1 05, ircense, rubber, \/oo<i, 
l33yrs. ''e sure to use safety 

pr?':.i:itiors, 

e. Cool' sr^'^et..iri on an cp^n f^re 
outrloors—hot ^r^s or narsb'^allo^s- 



5. Jsc r\ ' fir.^r r-i^»t-Hiake 
ci " 'rr-^cr picti:r:. 
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FLAPS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PL VIS F^R nSTRUCTION 



HOUSEKEEPING AND BLOCK CENTER: 



1. Add a fireman's hat to house- 
keeping center. 



2. Put a fire truck and fireman 
In block center. 



3. Put toy dalmation dogs in 
both centers if possible. 



4. Put candlesticks and candles 
In housekeeping corner. 





POOKS: 
BOOKS: 

AveHll, Esther. The Firecat , ''gw York; Harper *t Row, 1960. 

Barr, Jene. Fireman Fred , Chicago; ^^bQrt Whitnan ' Com pany, 
1952. 

Belm, Jerrold. Country Firenan , new York: Willi an Morrow 
Company, 1948. 

Brewster, Penjamln. First Cook of Firemen, Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
E. M. Hale & Company, 1954. 

Rrown, Margaret. The Little Firenan , New York: W. E. Scott, 
1952. 

Bucheimer, Naomi. Let's ^^o to a Fi rehouse , m^v York: fi. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 19r^G. ~ 

Francis, Alice. Here Cones the Firn Engine-, Grand RAplds: The 
Fidel er Company, }9W. 

Greene Carl a. I Want to be a Fireman , Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1958. 

Hefflefinger, Jane and Elaine Hoffman. Fireman , Chicago: Melmont 
Publishers, 1957. 

Hurd, Edith Thacher. Mr. Charlie. The Fireman's Friend, Phlla- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Company, ISb/. 

Lenski, Lois. Little Fire Engine . New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. 

Meeks, Esther K. Fi reran Casey , Chicago: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 

Palazzo, Tony. Fireman, Save Cat , New York: Abelard Schuman, 
ltd., 1964. 

Zaffo, George. Big Book of Fire Engines , New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc. , 1964. 
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P.E'^ODRCES A'ln riATERIALS 



FILMSTRIPS: 

Johnny The Fireman 
Policemen and Firemen 

RECORDS: RCA 
Fire Engine 
Little Fireman 
Let's Pe Firemen 



School Library 
School Library 



SOMGS: 

Songs related to: 

"Five Little Flrenen" 
"Playing Fireman" 
"We l.'ent To See The Fireman" 
"Fire-Truck Sonq" 

rWTERIALS: 

Fire prevention posters 
Art supplies 
Firefnan puppet 
Firehat to Wear 

Fire tru Housekeeping center 

Food to coorv 

Material for a f1r« 

Articles for science experinent 

Candles, incense, ruLber, wood leavas 
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TRAVEL BY AIR 
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TITLE OF UHIT^ Travel By Air 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT: Awareness and Knowledge of Job faallles is 

indi sponsible for locating, assessing, and 
using inforaition leading to wise career 
choice. 

Division of labor and specialization result 
in the interdependertce of workers. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
The Learner Hill: 

1. Learn about small and large propeller airplanes. 

2. Learn about the Jobs of airport workers including: 
stewardess? pilot, repainaan, control tower operator, 
weatherman. 

3. Become aware that an airport is a place where airplanes 
can land take off safely. 

4. Add new words to his vocabulary about airports. Words: 
Propeller, Hangar, Runway, Pilot, Stewardess, Wind Sock, 
Wings. 

5. Begin to learn directions East, West, North and South. 

6. Demonstrate his knowledge of airports, airplanes, and 
their workers throuoh group discussions, drawing 
pictures, role -playing, block building. 

7. Be able to identify pictures of pilot, stewardess, 
radio operator, weatherman, ticket seller, mechanic. 

8. Be able to tell the differences between a propeller 
plane and a Jet. 

9. Be able to answer simple questions about airplanes, air- 
ports, and airport workers. 
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pla:!S f^r rTT?;^CTr'! 



r;TROPl'CTI'^'* TO 'T'lT 
Trip to a snail airport. 
Have a rilot visit, 
fho;' ■^'ilpstrip about planrs. 



L'V:^»'Arr arts; 



1. «^.e3'-^ and discuss stories 
abojt an airplar? an^l air- 
port v/orkors. 



Z. Ora-^atize jots o^ -Jtfforent 
airrort v/orkers. 



^'af'<? pictures to no wUh *Thris- 
tophor and the **oonheani ^^ullers." 
Relate story in sequence, ^thor 
stories can be used, • 



Use earphones— let two chil- 
dren pretonc^ to be talkin^ 
to each ether on the radio- 
pilot to disra^'chpr , pilot 
to steward'ss, instructor to 
pilot, weatheriran to pilot. 
This can be tape recordfi, 



4, Discuss thincjs that fly. 
f*ake a list of all the 
things they can think of. 



5. Pretend to be going on an 
airplane trip. Vihat ccul- 
you see frorr up ^igh? !> 
wouVJ houses look? 



Use natchHjps, f^atch ppopl-^ 
and their jobs. 
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PLAflS FOR n'STRUCTIO" 



PLA'IS FOR INSTRUCTION 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



IfTnOOCCTIO'! TO Ur'IT 
Trip to a small airport 
I'ave a pilot visit. 
Show filmstrip about planes. 



1. 



Read and discuss stories 
about an airplane and air- 
port workers. 



Dran:ati2e jobs of -li^'ferent 
airport v/orkers. 



7. Make pictures to go with "Chris- 
topher and the Moonhearr Pullers." 
Rplate story in sequence. Other 
stories can be used. 



3. 



5. 



Use earphones— let t\ o chil- 
dren pretend to be talkino 
to each other on the radio-- 
pilot to dispatcher, pilot 
to stewardess, instructor to 
pilot, weatherman to pilot. 
This can be tape recorded. 



Discuss thinns th=»t fly. 
Make a list of all the 
things they can think of. 



Pretend to bo go inn on an 
airplane trio. ! at could 
you SCO fnr up "ow 
would hojf/s loo' ? 



6. 



Pse inatch-i'p>. ''otch people 
and their jobs. 
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PLANS FOR If!STRl!CTIO'l 



SCIENCE A^'D •IMH: 



1. Count wheels on airplanes. 



2. Count engines on airplanes. 



3. Count wines on airplanes. 



4. Compare sizes of airplanes. 



5. *l3ke a wind sock to put 
outdoors to JeterTinc wind 
direction. 



6. Fly balloons to show how 
air helps things stay up. 



7. Ma^e narachutes out of 

handkerchiefs or narMns anl 
strings, 'ttach toy -\^n. 
TnJo turns .Iroppinr: fro.:^ o^f 
slice to see how air slov/s 
then; iov'/n. r»ee anJ uso a 
real paract;jte. 



3. Use an untrella to shov*. air 
resist^ncp. Kold it hich 
ar.i rjll it dcwn fast. 



ART: 

1. Loop airplanes--nade with loom 
loops and qlued to paper, cotton 
used for clouds. 

2. Airplanes dravn anJ outline^ in 
nlue. Placn unpopped coloreJ 
popcorn on glue. 

3. Chalk pictures '^enictin'^ airport 
wor.^ ers. 

"f. Construction project usi^^g to'^'^'io 
Hrnrossors, craft sticks, qlu'^, 
scrap 7iatcrials. 

5. !'nts--pilot, s*ov/ardess-out of 
pap'^r. 

6. ^ar3ch:it?s for science oxperir'^nt. 
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■'LANS FOR ItJSTRUCTIO^! 



PLAN'S FOR INSTRUCTION 



7. F nwhcels for science experi' 
ir jnt. 



MOU«;i:KrF.PIf'G A'I PLOCK CEfT'R. 



8. S-.rai.t)00k of magazine 

pictures of airport workers. 

•j. Cay nio'lols of airplanes and 
8 :rport workers— may be used 
ii an airport constructed of 
t ixes, blocks, if children 
e^e interested. 



10. ! :raw blowinq on kites to use 
1 scien:?. 



1. Airports, runway;., hanoars, Mad-.- 
from blocks in block center. 




n. 



■ jt tocjerher a rocket. Use 
[ sper nU-to, oapar towal roll, 
1 'ianyie caper cup, glu, etc. 





''lay people dres'U?'i ti a1rpOi''t 

i^ria'rs. Use or pi'ct and 

stewardess accer.;;or ;n£. In drama ic 
play. 



Children .ake the ins'de of 
in airplane and pi ay stovvardess 
pilot, weather nan, dispntchsr. 



4. I'jfich served In plastic trays b/ 
' stev/ardoss." 



5. Add toy airplanes ti) block cent;r. 



12. lake pictures of the moon 
. sing sponge paintinq. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 



Ames, Gerald and Rose Kyler. Prove It . New York: Harper R 
Row, 1963. 

Colonius, Lillian. At The Airport . Chicago: Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc., ^9ZT, 

Greene, Carl a. I Want to be a Pilot , Chicago: Children's Press, 
1957. 

Greene, Carla. Trip On A Plane. New York: Lantern Press, 1965. 

Lenski, Lois. The I Ittle Airplane , New York: Henry Z. Walck, 
1965. 

Pine, Til lie. Air All Around , New York: McGraw-Hill Books, 1960. 

Smith, Marie E. Joe's Story of the Airport, Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
MerriVl Company, 1951. 

Tresselt, A'svin R. Follow the Wind , New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, 1950. 

Ungerer, Toml. Mellops Go Flying . New York: Harper i Row, 1957. 

Zaffo, George. The Book of Airplanes. New York: Grosset & Ounlap. 
1951. 



•^^OMGf: AND RHYTWS: 

"Tiptoe Airplane" 
"Airplanes" 
"I Rode In a Jet" 
"Little Airplane" 
"My Airplane" 



Songs for the Nursery School 
American Singer 
Exploring Music 
More Singing Fun 
American Singer 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



FILMSTRIPS: 

Airplanes At Work 



FILMS: 

The Busy Airport 

RECORDS; 

Child's Introduction to Auto 
and Airplanes 

Trains and Planes 

FINGER PLAYS AND POEMS: 

"The Little Airplanes" 
"Taking Off, Aeroplane" 
"Up In The Air" 
"Silver Ships" 
"Cockpit In the Clouds" 

SUPPLIES: 

Hats--p11ot, stewardess, flagpnan goggles, earphones. Iteoden 
crate for make-believe airplane. 

Balloons, straws, air pump, pinwheel, nviterlals to make parachutes 
for science experiments. 

Pictures of airplanes and airport workers. 
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TRAINS 




TITLE OF UNIT; TRAINS 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT: KNOWLEJoE OF JOB FAMILIES IS INDISPENSIBLE 

FOR LOCATING, ASSESSING, AND USING INFOR- 
MATION LEADING TO WISE CAREER CHOICE. 



DIVIbiON OF LABOR RESULTS IN THE INTERDEPENr 
DENCE OF WORKERS IN TrHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The Learner Will : 


1. 


Identify train workers and work they do: be able to 
match the worker to his Job. 


2. 


Add new words to his vocabulary. Ex; Engineer, 
flagman, conductor, engine, caboose. 


3. 


Be able to answer simple questions about trains and 
train workers. 


4. 


Verbally distinguish between passenger and freight 
trains. 


5. 


Begin to understand why schedules and time are important. 


6. 


Match types of frelghtcars and what they carry. 

Ex: Hopper car—coal, refrigerator car— frozen food. 


7. 


Understand that trains are one method of moving 
people and goe^s from one place to another. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 

1. Take a trip to a train station, 

2. Have a trainman come to visit. 

3. Show a iiO¥ie or filmstrip about 
trains. 

4. Put up pictures of trains. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



1. Listen to records of train 
stories. 

2. Make charts categorizing the 
different types of cars nad 
freight. 



9. Make booklets of new words and 
pictures. 

10. Dramatize workers—ticket takers » 
engineer, flagmen, etc. 



3. Learn workers names and 
duties. 



4. Learn words such as passenger, 
freight, conductor, etc. 



5. Introduce the "T" and "CH'* 
sounds. 



S. Write stories about trains, 



7. Discuss where trains go and 
where children would like to 
go on the train. 



11. Dramatize stories about trains. 

12. Make train tickets. 

MATH: 

1. Count the different types of 
cars. 

2. Count the wheels. 



3. Count the different kinds of 
workers. 



3. Discuss what they would pack 
in a suitcase. 
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PLANS FOR INST?>UCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTR'XTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT ' 

!• Take a trip to a train station. 

2. Have a trainman cone to visit. 

3» Show a movie or filmstrip about 
trains 

4, Put up pictures of trains. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



K Listen to records of train 
stories. 



9, Make booklets of new words and 
pictures. 



2. Make charts categorizing the 
different types of cars and 
freight. 



3. Learn workers names and 
duties. 



4. Learn words such as parsengrr, 
freight, conductor, etc. 



lOt, Dramatize workers— ticket takers, 
engineer, flagmen, ate. 

11, Dramatize stories about trainf*. 

12. Make train tickets. 
MATH. 



5, Introduce the "T" and "CH" 
sounds « 



1, Count the different types of 
cars. 



6. Write stories about trains. 



2. Count the whtels. 



?• Discuss where trains go and 
where children would like to 
go on the train. 



3. Count the different kinds of 
workers • 



8. Discuss what they would pack 
In a suitcase. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



M.ANS FOR INSTRl^CTIO^: 



4. Put numbers on the trains. 




5. Discuss the tracks as being 
parallel lines. 



6. Select sets of passenger 
cars and freight cars. 



7. Devise a train schedule. Use 
lunch schedule tor departure 
time. Use a clock to show 
time. 



8. Weigh the baggage. 



9. Use the number line to show 
distance. 

11. Discuss shapes of cars, 
wheels. 



HOUSEKEEPING AND BLOCK CENTER. 



1. Add trains to block center. 



2. Put engineer hats In both 
corners. 



3. Provide a large box In a block 
corner tu use for a train. 



4. Put suitcase In housekeeping 




SCIENCE: 



1. Discuss types of trlans such as 
steam, diesel , etc. 



2, Demonstrate steam with a tea 
kettle. 



3. Discuss refrigerator and heated 
cars and demonstrate with dry Ice. 



4. Use a conveyer belt to load cargo. 



5. Make models to explain the move- 
ment of the wheels. 



6. Show films about how trains move 
men and freight. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 

. r 



MUSIC AND RHYTHMS: 



;. "I've Been Working On The 
Railroad." 



2. "Little Red Caboose" 



3. Pretend to be trains going down 
a track. 



ART: 



1 . Draw a mural of a passenger 
and a freight train. 



2. Construct trains out of egg 
cartons and circles. 



3. Construct trains out of basic 
geometric shapes. 



4. Make trains out of boxes--shoe 
boxes or ones big enough for the 
children tc get tn. 



5. Paste macaroni on paper to imke 
trains with "cheerio" cereal 
wheel s . 



6. Run an electric train; make 
projects while watching. 



7. lake a model train station for 
egg carton trains. Use card- 
board boxes from the grocery 
store. 



8. Make the cross signals out of 
craft sticks with clay bases- 
color with magic markers or 



crayons. 




9. Illustrate a train story. Use 
magic markers. Put together to 
make a book. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 

Barr, Jene. Fast Trains I Busy Trains . Chicago: Albert Whitmar 
& Company, 1956. 

Brown. Margaret W. Two Little Trains . New Your: W. R. Scott, 
Inc.. 1949. 

Burton. Virginia L. Choo Ctwo . Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1937. 

Evers. Alf . The Little Engine That Laughed . New York: Monder- 
Qrossett i Dunlap. Inc.. 195^. 

Friskey. Margaret. Perky Little Engine. Chicago: Children's 
Press. I960. 

Gels. Darlene. ThP Rattle Rattle Train . New York: Grossett & 
Dunlap, INC.. 1957. " 

Greene. Carala. I Want to be a Train Engineer , Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1956. 

Johnson, Siddie Joe. About the Engi neer of a Train, Chicago: 
Melmont Publishers, 1959. 

Kessler, Ethel. All A board the Train . New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1964. 

Lenski, Lois. The Little Train , New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 
1940. 

MacDonald, Golden, whistle For the Train , New York: Doubleday 
& Company, 1946. 

Meeks, Esther K. One is the Engine , Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Company, 1956. 

O'Hearn, Nita. The Little Caboo se, Rancine, Wisconsin: Whitman 
Publishing Company, 1951, MCnLi. 

Piper. Watty. The Little Engine That Could^ New York: Piatt & 
Munk, 1935. 

Schlein, Miriam. How Do You Travel . Eau Claire, Wisconsin, E. M. 
Hale & Company, 1954. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 



Stelner, Charlotte. The Little Train That Saved The Day , New Vork: 
Vtonder-Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. , 1961 • " 

Tascon, Edith. A Train For Tommy , New York: Vtonder Books, Inc, ^ 
1962. 

Zaffo, George J. The Big Book of Real Trains , Mew York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, Inc., 1953. 



FlLf^'STRIPC: 

Transportation 

Transportation and Communication 
Story of Trains 
Land Transportation 
Fun On Wheels 
"Choo , Choo" 

"The Little Switch Engine" 

Transportation: Our Railroads 

"Tracks, Yards, S Signals" 
••The Work Trains" 
"From Engine to Caboose" 
"Railroads Are People, Too" 

FINGER PLAYS AMP POEMS: 

"The Engineer" 

"The Way of Trains" 

"Trains at right" 

"Trains" 

"The Subway >ain's Story" 
"The Freight Train" 



Random House 



Random House 



Time for Pottry 
Time for Poetry 
Time for Poetry 
Time for Poetry 
Tire for Poetry 
Tire for Poetry 
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TITLE OF UNIT; ANIMALS OF THE ZOO 



CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPT ; KNOWLEDGE OF JOB FAMILIES IS IfJDISPENSIBLE FOR 

LOCATING, ASSESSING, AND USING INFORMATION 
LEADING TO WISE CAREER CHOICE. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
The Letrner Will; 

1. Discover the different sizes and shapes of zoo aniMls. 

2. Gain specific knowledge about the care and feeding of 
zoo animals. 

3. Identify common zoo anlimls and their original hones, 

4. Match baby zoo animals with their parents and knew 

some of the correct names. 

5. Increase vocabulary by learning new words associated 
with the zoo and zoo animals. 

6. Be able to recognize 10 zoo animals by the sounds th«y 
make. 

7. Begin to learn concepts pertaining to size and weight by 
comparing zoo animals. 

8. Become familiar with the services and duties of persons 
Involved with the running of zoos. 

9. Be able to describe the differences betwten wild and 
tame animals. 

10. Find out who gets the animals for a zoo. 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 



Visit a zoo. 



Invite a zoo keeper to vislt-and 
btinq a zoo animal If possible. 

Show films and fllmstrlps about 
zoo animals. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: 



1. Reaa stories about soo animals 
and let children discuss them. 



2. Let the children tell about 
their favorite zoo animals. 
Tape record If possible^ They 
may want to use animal puppets 
they have made. Some chll** 
dren talk easier If they talk 
through a puppet. 

3. Use the flannel board to class** 
Ify animals and put Into cate- 
gories: wild-tame, tall -short, 
light-heavy, manual -non -mamma 1 , 
fur-feathers. 



4. Discuss workers Involved with 
zoo animals. Find out what 
worl they do. This may In- ' 
elude the people who trap the 
animals and discussion about 
how this Is done. 



5. Find out what wild animals 
are on the endangered list 
(becoming extinct). Children 
may want to help write a letter 
to someone connected with pass- 
ing legislation to protect our 
wildlife. 



6, r-iake a list of rules before 
going to the zoo. Be sure 
children understand why they 
cannot pet wild animal s-al so 
that wild animals cannot be 
tamed. 



7. Discuss television programs that 
feature wlU animals. Discuss 
which 5re true portrayals of 
wild animals and which are not. 
Ex.: True""W11d Kingdom,- 
-AnImaTTBrld,- -Pet Set,- -Dis- 
ney Wildlife Series." Not True- 
Malt Disney make believe stories 
about wild animals, -Oaktarl,- 
-Tarzan,- -Chimp and Me." 
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PLAN! FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



8. Male up riddles about zoc 
an mals. Take turns giving 
a iddle and guessing a riddle. 



9. Kale up a list of questions 
to ask the zoo keeper. 



10. Learn the names of 8-10 carmn 
animals. Be able to match the 
pr nted name on a card to the 
printed name under the animal. 
Ta'.e turns matching names. 



II. Practice identifying zoo aniTials 
by the beginning sound oi' their 
na'ies. This is a good way to 
reinforce beginning sounds ^f you 
ha/e been presenting them tt the 
gr)up. Give each child n picture 
of a zoo animal that begins with 
a :ound the children are farlliar 
wi:h. See if they can guesj the 
rijht sound. Be sure this s 
dcie without pressure but a a 
gane. Some animals might b( : 
Sell, Penguin, Lion, Tiger, 
Kaigarco, Bear, Monkey, etc 



11;. Talk about how the different 
animals feel to touch. Rearing 
"The Blind Men and The Elephant" 
is a good way to start this 
discussion. 



13. Encoirage the children to 
brir ! in stuffed toy wild 
aniiT tls. Put them on the 
sci€ice table and make a 
lab€i to go with each aninal. 
Chil !ren can mix up labels 
and >lay a game putting tlem 
bac^ correctly. 



14. Encc jrage children to expiess 
thel' natural fear of wile 
aniitils. Discuss why it 
goo( to have a ^healthy" ^ear 
wil( animals. Children nted 
to I 10W why they can't pel 
ther . Explain w wild ai imals 
prot »ct themsel'^e; . 



15. Leai/1 new vocabulsry word; as 
the^ relate to zoo animal; . Ex. 
Tniiic, Curved, Env:losurc' Tusk, 
Man< . 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



MATH AND SCIENCE: 



Count and compare the num- 
bers of legs different zoo 
animals have. 

Put 200 animals into sets 
on flannel board, 

Make anumber line showing 
the number of days until a 
trip or visit. Take away 
one number e^ch day. 

Find out about the natural 
habitat of Sf>me of the zor 
animals. Whtt would tlie 
200 need to >rovido to 
keep these a .imals health 
and happy? se films, 
filmstrips, ^nd pictures, 

;)iscijss the -overings of 
different animals and how 
they feel . "x.: Elephant 
rough, llama --soft, seal- 
slipppry, alligator-scaly 

Play records containing the 
sounds of different zoo 
animals. See how many the 
children can guess. 



7. Let children demonstrate fast 
and slow animals by having a 
race. Choose two children to 
be in the race, "^ne C^^ooses a 
slow animal, one a fast animal • 
Remind them to race as If they 
were that animal . 

8. Tas^e some of the food that 
bot^ people and wild animals 
like. Fx.: peanuts, bananas. 

BLOCK Ar:n HnilSEKEFPINO CENTER: 

1. Add rubber wild animals to block 
center; also boxes to use for 
caors, along with blocks. 

2. Add articles to housekeeping 
center that children or adults 
might need to take a trip to the 
zoo. Ideas: picnic basket, play 
money, new dress-up clothes (both 
men and women). 

3. Make animal puppets available to 
use in either center. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



CREATIVE ART: 



1 . Mtke crayon pictures ef 
different xeo anlatls. 



2. Use potters clay to Mke 
aniMls. Paint »*en dry. 



3. Put toflether pre«cut geo- 
Mtrlc shapes to nalte ani* 
■files. Paste on colored 
piper. 



4. Sponge paint and string 
point zoo anlMls. 



5. Draw a favorite zoo anlMl , 
than sand paint. 



6. Make cages out of shoe boxes. 
Paint bol, put In spool anl- 
■al, attach bars of string, 
yarn, paper or pipe cleaners. 




8. Use spools for animals. Paint 
spool color of animal . Use 
paper shapes on back and front. 
Add head, tall, ears, and other 
features. Use yarn forjtalls. 



Use eleotrlclan's wire and bend 
Into anlail shapes. AtUch 
finished prtdici to board or 
piper plate*. 

10. Use paper plates to make animal 
face*. Add features of yam, 
geometric shapes, buttons, pipe 

. cleaners, cotton, etc. 

11. Use wood shavings and sawdust to 
make a lion. Draw Hon, apply 
glue, and shake on sawdust. 




7. Ptake animal puppets and put 
on craft sticks. Use In 
dramatic play. 
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PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



12. Use printing blocks that 
have animals on them* Make 
background paper for 
pictures painted or drawn of 
zoo animals. Manila paper 
or newsprint works well for 
this. 

13. Make a scrapbook of zoo ani- 
mals. Classify pictures by 
labeling pages: Big AnImalSi 
Little Animals, Jungle Animals. 

14. Make a seal pond. Cut out 
black seals and put in a 
"pond" on the bulletin board. 

15. If you keep a tree that 
changes with the seasons, you 
can make monkeys to hand on 
the limbs. A real limb, stuck 
in the sand or rocks, makes a 

1 good tree. 




16. Make cages and animals using 
net and straws* The net Is 
the kind that potatoes and 
onions come In. 

17* Make a snake by cutting a 
circle into a spiral. Add 
eyes, mouth, fangs, and color. 



PLANS FOR INSTRUCTION 



18. Make a zebra. Draw a zebra on 
black paper; glue on white 
beans for stripes. 

MUSIC AND RHYTHMS: 



1 . Songs 

A. "Baby Alligator, "The Camel," 
"The Elephant," "Five Little 
Alligators," "The Giraffe," 
"Happy, The Kangaroo," "Panda," 
"Squeaker At The Zoo." p. 61- 
75 Music For Younc} Americans . 

B. "A Fat Hippopotamus," "A 
Camel," "A Seal," "The Giraffe-" 
p. 65-71 Music For Young 
Americans . 

C. "Upon An Elephant's Back," p- 9 
Exploring Music, Kindergarten. 



Other Suggestions 

A. "The Bear Went Over The 
Mountain," Folk Song • Songs 
To Sing With The Very Young. 



2* Rhythms 

A. Pretend to be different zoo 
animals. Use piano or records 
for music. 

B. Play "Train To The Zoo." Line 
up chairs and pretend to be 

a bus going to the zoo. 

C. Mark off "Cages" on the ^loor 
with chalk. Let children be 
different animals at the zoo. 
Other children come to watch 
the animals 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



BOOKS: 



Blouah, Glenn 0, When You 60 To The Zoo . New York: McGraw 
Hin Company. 



Daugherty, James. Andy And The Lion . New York: Viking Press, 



Ets. Marie. In The Forest. N ew York: Viking Press. 1944. 

Fatlo. Louise. The Happy Lion . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. 

Freeman, Don. Dandelion . New York: Viking Press, 1964. 

Greene, Carl a. I Want To Be A Zoe-Keeper . Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1957. 

Lopshtre, Robert. Put Me In The Zoo . New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1970. 

Maclntyre, Elizabeth, Mister Koala Bear . San Francisco: Trl- 
Ocean, Inc., 1965, 

Meeks, Esther. Something New At The Zoo . Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Company, 1957. 

P«yje. Emny. Katy Wo-Pocket . Boston: ^ Houghton-Mifflin Company, 



Peet, Bill. Randy's Dandy Lions . Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1964: 

Purcell, John, True Book of Afrlcai Animals . Chicago; Children's 
Press, 1954. 

Quail. Dave. The Little Lion . Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale 
and Company, 1953. 

Rey, Hans. Curious George . Boston: Houghton-Mlffllln, 1957. 

Dr. Seuss. If I Ran The Zoo . New York: Random House, 1950. 

Sutton, Felix. The Big Book of Wild Animals . New York: Gosset 
and Dunlap, Inc., 1954. 
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This Career Education Unit can be Integrated Into Language Arts, Art. and 
Music especially for K-3. 



(PUBLIC SERVICES CAREER) 



Adapted from unit written by 
Laurie L. Plummer 
Dunn Avenue School 
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"COMMUNITY WORKERS" 



INTRODUCTION 



Implaientatlon of the Career Development approach will offer decision 
making practice for students. They will stimulate some self evaluation on 
the part of the students. This unit will seek to Introduce the students to 
the various kinds of workers found In their community. 

The career development methods being used In this unit include the 
utillzaclon of resource persons, field trips, role playing games, and 
books. Through these sources the child should benefit In a positive way 
from the social Interaction and involvement with others. This unit will 
further present students with Information concerning a wide variety of school - 
related occupations by Involving them In activity— centered learning Pro- 
cesses. It will also serve to acquaint the student with the world of work 
by stimulating his Interest In the workers he may see from day to day, 
Various readiness skills and activities are In Incorporated with career educa- 
tion Information In order to prepare the child for his school life; giving 
him a clearer understanding as to why he Is in school too. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

1. To help the children learn to work cooperatively with others. 

2. To stimulate student respect for persons regardless of their 
occupations. 

3. To broaden the students knowledge of the world of work. 

4. To Increase the students' knowledge of his role in relation 
to the community. 

B. Specific 

1. Upon completion of this unit, students will be able to recognize 
pictures of school workers anil indentify the role depicted with 
70 percent accuracy. 

2. To associate pictures of conmunity workers with actual "tools" 
of their trade with 70 percent accuaracy. 

3. To describe the duties associated with at least 5 community workers. 
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II. CONTENT 

School helps us prepare for work as adults. The workers In our 
neighborhood help us and themselves to be comfortable and happy. 
The workers tn our neighborhood use a variety of different types 
of clothtng. There Is a large writty of workers In our cotBiunlty, 
such as the nallman, poltcenan, grocer, fIraMn, and sanitation 
worker. They are an Integral part of the coiMunlty and function 
best when they serve. A need will always exist for some type of 
workers In the community* 

III. HQTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Create a bulletin board of the various workers In the community. 
Discuss the bulletin and allow the students to help prepare the 
board. 

B. Place books of various community workers on display In the book 
comer. Select from these books to read during story time. 

C. Hatch "Sesaie Street" and draw special attention to tihe community 
workers In this series. 

IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Encourage verbalization and Interest In writing the spoken word 
by starting Individual scrap books of pictures of people working, 
cut from magazines, as each child describes the pictures you write 
or let the student write It under the pictures. 

B. During "Staff Week" discuss the policeman's role In traffic directing. 
Students draw badges on construction paper and cut them out. Attach 
the badges In some manner to construct a pollCMwn's belt. 

C. Allow the students to Role Play the parts of tha workers In you 
school by spending some time In observation of the person that^ 
Interest him. 

P. The students may also Role Play using dress ups, play money, empty 
food cartons, and play grocery store. 

E. Hats, tools, and uniforms of different workers can be matched on little 
felt board characters. 

F. Catalogues and magazines maybe used to set up a matching game so students 
can match tools he uses and/or the place he works. 

6. Make a milk truck from card board cartons or make a model of a store 

Study the different ways we make a living In your community. 
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I. visit the neighborhood firestatlon, drug store, supermarket, or 
other businesses. 

V. RESOURCES 

A. Invite as consultants to speak to the class such workers as a 
fireman, school principal, school secretary, school building 
engineer, school nurse, and parents who are willing to discuss 
their Jobs with the children. 

B. Books: "I Know A Grocer" — Henrold, Lorraine 

"What Is It For?" — Humphrey, Henry 

"When I Grow Up" — Bethel 1, Jean 

" Curious George Takes A Job" — Rey, H. A. 

"Dear Garbage Man" — Lion, Green 

"A B C of Buses" — Shuttlesworth, Dorothy 

C. Filmstrips 

1. Educ-craft Corpioration, Elen. occupational filmstrips, "Hillie 
the Worker Watc:her - Mail Delivery, Dairy Products Delivery, 
Supermarket, and Service Station. 

2. Gate House Inc., "Social Studies Rhymes for the Very Young- 
Coimminlty Helpors," 

3. Records: A. A. Records Inc. , Golden Record. "A Golden Treasury 
of Mother Goosie and Nursery Songs - When I Irow Up." 

VI. EV /U-UATION 
A. Oral 

'i. 1. Have children i match orally pictures of workars to their titles. 

2. Have students name orally occupations directly involved schools. 

3. Ask motivating questions to Inspire discussion of school related 
activities. 

4. Ask students o rally Identify various "tools of trade" of school 
related occupa tions. 

5. Ask student to describe duties of at least four (4) school related 
occupations. 

Examination by obs< >rvation 

1. Observe childn m for changes in attitude toward school related 
activities, an< I look too for ar\y change in attitude In the world 
of work. 



8. 
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2. Observe cannKinications skills, and flexibility of student;. 

3. Observe see if the student has any strong signs of indi- 
vidual self-images. 
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This Career Education Unit can be Integrated Into Mathematics, Language Arts, 
Art, Science, and Health especially for K-3 



(PERSONAL SERVICES CAREER) 



Adapted from unit written by 
Ella Mills 



THE WAITER OR WAITRESS" 



INTRODUCTION 



A unit on the Personal Services Cluster may be done on any grade level, 
but it seems particulary appropriate for K-3 level in that students in these 
grades enjoy role playing. There is a growing awareness of the various activ- 
ities around them. Many workers in this area are around them such as their 
parents serving them and cafeteria helpers. Thus the students have an estab- 
lished familiarity with many of the occupations in this field. This v^ill 
give the teacher good bases for motivation. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

1. To establish within the student an appreciation for the contri- 
bution of this type of worker to the total society. 

2. To enable the student to think in terms of his future role in 
the world of work. 

3. To acquaint the student with careers in the occupational cluster 
' of personal services. 

B. Specific Objectives 

1. The students will be able to demonstrate the duties of waiter or 
waitress by taking turns serving classmates. 

2. The students will be able to discuss the routine duties of the 
worker featured in this unit. 

3. The students will be able to properly set a table by using a 
model to do so. 

4. The students will be able to solve simple math problems relating 
to the work of the waiter or waitress. 

i. Student will be able to demonstrate his or her knowledge of 
nutrition by writing menus. 

II. CONTENT 

There are numberous and varied hospitality occupations. The students will 
have an actual experience in the world of work. The future world of work 
is a reality for students. This unit will acquaint the students with careers 
in the occupational clusters of personal services. It will further estab- 
lish within them an appreciation for this type of service. Thus, the 
personal services area is most important in our modern times. 
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III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Discuss the meanings of the word y/alter and waitress. Using the 
dictionary establish a substantial mectf;1ng of the terms. 

B. Show a filmstrip, "At Your Service" and emphasize the jobs of the 
waitress and waiter. You may also show the kinescope entitled, 
"Public Service Workers". This kinescope is available from your 
elementary consultant in the area office. 

C. Have an open discussion on» "How can learning in school help insure 
success in getting and keeping a job. Make a chart listing the comments 
that students make regarding this topic. 

D. Make> with the assistance of the class* an appropriate buUentin 
board depicting the roles of the waitress and waiter. 

IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Have students observe for one week how food is served in all 
places that they visit. Ask for volunteers and discuss daily 
what was observed. 

B. Discuss the personal and physical features that would be good 
for a waiter and waitress as well as the availability of these 
jobs. Use the newspaper as a major source of reference. 

C. Obtain a volunteer connittee to do research and make charts » 
posters and collages on several kinds of jobs associated with 
restaurant workers. 

D. Locate a waiter or waitress to serve as a resource person to come 
and visit your class. 

E. Prepare a classroom display of books and magazine articles that 
relate to this particular career cluster and food service area. 

F. Using the newspaper* clip, collect* and gather materials to 
form a type of occupational scrapbook. 

6. Make a vocabulary list of terms most frequently associated with 
these workers. 

1. Play "Charades" using some of the vocabulary words 

2. Have a spelling bee using the vocabulary words. 

3. Using a worksheet of sentences using scrambled words in 
sentences. This may be used as a class activity or an 
evaluation tool. 

4. Write letters to the resource persons thanking them for coming 
to the class and talking to the students. 

5. Make drawings of different types of table settings. 
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6. Hake your room a store front and your class couid have a 
restaurant, this Mould Involve all pupils. 

7. Make a collage of foods served In your restaurant. 

8. Study the different types of preventative shots, Imniunlzatlons, 
blood tests, and health examinations. 

9. Study the various types of Instruments used to examine blood 
presure and temperature. Consult you SPAN curriculum guide for 
Health occupations as a reference. 

V. RESOURCES 

A. Books and magazines 

6. Resource persons In the field 

C. Fllmstrlp "At Your Service" 

D. China, silver, crystal, table cloth, and napkins 
VI. EVALUATION 

A. Observation of the students during the time. 

B. Open discussion on routine duties of the waiter and waitress. 

C. Unscramble terms used during the unit, (vocabulary activity 
Included) 

D. Review orally what has been covered In the unit. By doing so clear 
up any misconceptions that they may have. 

E. Set the table properly for four. 

P. Make a list of foods and let the students plan a menu and write 
It using the correct format. 



VOCABULARY ACTIVITY 
Unscramble the words and fill In the blank. 



1. The customer pays additional nwney called for excellent 

service, (spit) 

2. A waiter or waitress makes^a standard amount of money called a 

. (lasary) 

3. The clothing of the waiter or waitress Is called a 

(funlorm) 

4. The charged for food and services are recorded on a . (dap) 

5. The food is brought to the table on. a . (yart) 

6. A Is the chief waiter, (deah relatw) 

7. A Is the chief waitress. (deah rwaltess) 

8. The waiter or waitress gives good ^to the customer, (viceser). 

9. Some pieces of ching, silver, and crystal are placed on a table In an 
orderly manner and are called a . (cepal gettlns) 

10. A can be either cloth or paper, (kinnap) 

11. Rotating hours worked by a waiter or a waitress Is called a 

(sifht) 

and are the five characteristics of a waiter or 

waitress, (tecourous, tnelclffe, fulpectser, elbaddenep, tealr) 
13. The Is the cost of a meal, (bat) 

^4. A ^is required by the board of health for all waiters and 

waitress, (htleah maxe) 

15. The Is a test for tuberculosis. (Hntubercu sett) 

16. A Is a man who serves food, (retwal) 

17. A Is a woman who serves food, (ssertwal) 
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18. The is the one who Is buying food from the waiter or 

waitress, (remotsuc) 

19. The person who collects money, makes change and puts money in the 
cash register is called a . (hachrei) 

20.. Plates, bowls, cups, and saucers are called , (anich) 

21. is the forks, spoons, and knives, (verlis) 

22. The glassware on the table is called the . (stalcry) 

23. Calling in advance and asking for a special place to dine is called 
making . (servaresniot) 
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This Career Education Unit can be Integrated Into Arithmetic, Art. Language 
Arts, Social Studies especially for grades K-3. 



(PUBLIC SERVICES CLUSTER) 



"MY HOME AND MY SCHOOL 



INTRODUCTION 



This unit win help the students grow In their understanding of home and 
school. It will Instill within them an appreciation of how people are depen- 
dent upon one another for needed goods and services. Students must realize 
and understand the responsibilities of each person In the home and school. 



I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

At the end of one year, through sequential exposure to tapes, film- 
strips, occupation kits, resource people etc., students In grades 
K-3 will demonstrate an awareness of self as revealed by locally- 
made evaluative tools; «nd an awareness of the world of work In their 
Immediate and community evironment as revealed by locally made eval- 
uative tools. 

B. Specific 

Upon the completion of the unit. My Home and My School, SOX of the 
K-3 grade students will be able to Identify a picture of the tools 
equipment with which that person It associated. 

Upon completion of the unit. My Horns and My School, SOt of the K-3 
grade students will be able to state orally, one reason why each 
home or school worker Is Important to the comnunlty. 

II. CONTENT 

A. The home Is the center of family life. 

B. The family Is a social unit. 

C. The family group Is composed of a mother, father and children. 

0. The various activities of Individuals In the family. 

E. The children make a contribution to family welfare, 

F. Real cooperation means doing the dally necessary tasks. 
Q. Each member should be respected as an Individual. 

H. Work Is socially desirable and economically necessary. 

1. There are many different jobs and services performed at school. 

^ u. Everyone has responsibilities to the school which he attends. 
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K. Every school worker performs an Important job or service. 
L. Health and safety rules are needed at home and school. 
M. We could not get along very well without our schools. 
N. Respect for authority and discipline Is necessary at home and school. 
0. Each home or school worker Is associated with certain tools or equipment. 
III. MOTIVATIONAL 

A. The children can play with the exhibits and examine the pictures 
and books. After this, the sharing period can be spent raising 
answering questions about the helpers, their Jobs, responsibilities, 
and the students, responsibilities at home and school. 

B. Read books ^bout home and school. 

C. Choose a film or fllmstrip such as "School Bus and You", or "School 
Children", to show to the class. Have a short discussion period 
after the film to talk about what was seen In the film. This activ- 
ity might be a good stimulus for an oral language activity such as 
class sharing of personal experiences and feelings about school and 
school workers. 

0. Bring In a map or design of the school plant and Initiate a discussion 
related to the various departments seen In the d«»<^1gn. Talk about 
the work that Is done In the various departments, the people who do 
the work and how these people serve the students. After the discussion, 
bring In cardboard boxes, clay, wood scraps or other building materials 
and have the class begin building their own model school. 

E. Gather and display various "tools" of school workers and call the 
class' attention to the display. Snrs? "tjjnl^" that jr'ight be used 
are the teacher's pencils, chalk, record books and stencils; the 
mixing spoons, forks and bowls of the cafeteria workers: the steno 
pad, pencil and attendance book of the school secretary; the gloves, 
broom and other equipment used by the custodian. These could be used 
In role-playing activities. 

F. Bring In pictures of various school workers, charts of school organ- 
ization, posters, etc., and make a bulletin board or display In one 
corner of the room. Call the class's attention to the display and have 
a short discussion period related to the material. 

G. Bulletin board or flannel board on hme and school. Display of books 
related to unit topic. Letters Inviting parents to tell about th^lr 
work. Songs and class discussion. 
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IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Arithmetic 

1. Using play money to count lunch money 

2. Number the pages of their Individual booklets. 

3. Count all of the parents In related occupations. 

4. Count all of the duties mother does at home, 
(other workers could substitute for mother) 

5. Count the number of members In their family. 

6. House number. 

B. Language Arts 

1. Read books. 

2. Write original peoms and riddles. 

3. Make Individual booklets containing new vocabulary learned 
relating to unit oral discussion. 

4. Role playing the different home and school workers. 

5. Game (dramatize) "What Do I Do" and "Who Am I?" 

C. Art p 

1. Construction of family. 

2. Constructing "Add-a-helper-train" 

3. Drawing and coloring pictures of family members and school 
workers. 

4. Drawing and coloring a mural on the school and its workers. 

D. Social Studies 

1. Children might make a large map or mural of their school 
and the school workers. 

2. Children might make a map from school to home. 

3. Have student home projects - one duty to carry out for a 
one-week period. Example: empty garbage, tidy up room, etc., 
and report to class on project. 
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Personnel Listings of School Workers 

1. Classroom teachers 

Z. Principal 

3* Visiting teacher (social worker) 

4« Physical education teacher 

5« Art and music teachers 

6« Superintendent 

7. School psychologist 

8. Counsellors 

9. Speech teachers 

10. Teacher aides/paraprofessionals 

11 • Librarian 

12. Secretaries and office workers 

13. Dietician 

14. Cafeteria workers 

15. Custodian and staff 

16. Bus driver 

17. School policemen (crossing guards) 

18. Patrolmen 

19. School nurse 

20. Nightwatchman 

F. Inside Positions with Moderate Physical Activity 

1 . Teachers 

2. School nurse 

3. Principal 

4. Office personnel 

5. Art and music tee hers 

6. Speech teachers 

7. School psychologist 

; * ^2 o 



8. Counselors 

9. Teacher aldes/paraprofesiionals 
10. Librarian 

G. Inside Positions with more Physical Activity 

1. Dietician 

2. Cafeteria workers 

H. Inside - Outside Positions with more Physical Activity 

1. Physical 

2. Custodian 

3. School Policeman 

4. Bus drivers 

I. Outside Positions with Physical Activity 

1. Nightwatchman 

2. Crossing guards 
V. Resources 

A. Books, pictures 

B. Slides, films, filmstrips 

C. Resources people 

VI. Evaluation 

A. Review what has been covered in the unit 

B. Let the children discuss the duties of each of the school 
workers and home workers they have studied. 

C. Clean up any misconceptions that they may have. 

D. Administer the objective test and other worksheet activities. 
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ACTIVITY SHEET 
I 



Letter to Parents 

HI parents: 



The children of the (K-1, 2, 3rd) grade class would like to invite 
you to take part in our year's program. 

Would you like to help us? Who? Yes, you! 



IN 



We are very Interested and 
will give you undivided 
> ' ^ ^ V y attention. 




Tell us about your Job 
how it affects us. 



, will glady tell you about niy Job. 



Time 



Place or Room 



Date 



cD?r> tWight be written by students) , . ^ . „ 
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ACTIVITY 



MY HOME AND MY SCHOOL 



Sheet II 
Part I 



Teachers' Statements for Objective Test 

Read each description and give student time to place correct letter in the 
appropriate box, or read the statements to the students and answers, allow 
the students to respond. 

A. Mother helps us. She sews and mends our clothes. 

Put an A in the box which shows pictures of things a mother uses. 
Wait for response 

B. A teacher uses many things to help students learn* 

Put a B in the box which shows pictures of things a teacher uses. 
Response* 

C. The school nurse checks our eyes. She sometimes takes our temperature. 
She helps us stay healthy. 

Put a C in the box which shows pictures of things the school nurse uses. 
Response- 

D. The school bus driver takes good care of the bus we r^de to school. 
He drives carefully and gets us there on time. 

Put a D in the box which is a picture of something the school bus 
driver uses* 

Response- 

E. The lunchroom worker spends a great deal of time preparing the food 
we eat at school. She puts the food out on our plates. 

put an E in the box which shows pictures of things the school lunch- 
room worker uses. 

Response- 

F. The school crossing guard stops the traffic for us to cross the 
street. Most crossing have a stop sign. 

Put a F in the box of pictures showing things used by the crossing 
guard. 

Response- 
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Father works hard to bring home the money to buy things for the family. 
He sometimes fixes things at home. 

Put a G in the box of pictures which shows things fathers might use. 
Response- 
Then collect papers or make final comments 
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ACTIVITY 



MY HOME AND MY SCHOOL 



PART II 



Objective Test 

Boy 

Student Name jSrade School GirT Age 



(LISTEN FOR TEACHER"S DIRECTIONS 
Teacher's Name 




THIS SHEET IS TO BE FILLED IN COMPLETELY AND THEN TURNED IN TO THE CAREER 
RESOURCE TEACHER. SHE WILL PICK UP THIS SHEET TO BE USED IN THE EVALUATION 
OF THE PROGRAM. 
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This Career Education Unit will be tntegrafcwl Intp Language Arts. Arithmetic. 
Social Studies. Music, and Art especially for ^ 

(PUBLIC SERVICES CAREER) 
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HOSPITAL WORKERS 



INTRODUCTION 



This has been compiled to assist you in directing today's youth into 
the challenging and rewarding careers available in the health field. Expected 
to be the number one employer in the 1970's the health field offers service, 
opportunity, challenge, advancement, and salary commensurate with other fields. 
Trends of our growing population advances and changes in medicine and health 
care delivery and the emergence of new career area focus on the great need for 
additional qualified people in health. 



I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

1. Students will demonstrate an awareness of self as revealed by 
evaluative tools; and the world of work in their community and 
environment. 

2. Students will become better acquainted with some of the hospital. 

B. Specific 

1. Upon completion af this unit students will be able to select from 
a group of pictures those tools used in a hospital. 

2. The students will be able to name at least 6 different jobs done 
or performed in a hospital. 

II. CONTENT 

There are many different jobs performed in a hospital as well as services 
rendered. The students must realize that workers in a hospital perform 
important jobs and services. Almost all workers In the hospital have spent 
many months studying and training for their life work. We couldn't get 
along very well without a hospital. 

This unit is an approach to emphasize the relationship of subjects taught 
in class to the community outside the class. It will allow the students 
to practice the art of decision-making. He will futher learn other skills 
and strengthened his awareness of the world of work. 

The hands-on activities will bring together the subject matter with what 
ever career education area the student is presently studying. This unit 
of work will further put the student in an environment In which class- 
rooms or academic skills and work information are put into actual practice. 
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III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Bulletin board or flannel board on hospital workers 

B. Display of books related to unit topic 

C. Resource people 

D. Songs 

E. Fieldtrips 

F. The students can play with the various exhibits and examine the 
pictures and books. 

6. Role play with class members in a hospital waiting room. Let 
some characters take on the routine duties of the aides, nurses, 
doctors, technologists, etc. 

IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

1. Language Arts 

A. Oral discussion 
6. Read books 

C. Various signs and labe' can be made for the model hospital and 
doctor's of I ice. 

D. Write get well cards 

E. Write thank you notes to resource people 

F. Make short compositions on field trips. 

G. Write letters to parents. 

2. flr-ithm^-t-- - 
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MARINE 
SCIENCE 




5. Music 



A. Use tune to Row, Row, Row, Your Boat" using the words: 

WASH, WASH, WASH, YOUR HANDS 
KEEP THEM NICE AND CLEAN ' 
THOROUGHLY, THOROUGHLY, THOROUGHLY, THOROUGHLY 
THAT'S THE ONLY WAY 

B. A Guess Who Song (tune to "Are You Sleeping?") 

WHO AM I 

WHO AM I 

WHAT'S MY^B? 

WHAT'S MY JOB? 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE ONE 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE ONE 

PLAN AHEAD 

PLAN AHEAD 

V. RESOURCES 



A. Filmstrips 

1. Health 

2. Hospital workers (availabe on request Northslde SPAN office) 



a. nurse 



b. hospital 

c. orderly 

d. nurse 

f. nurse aide 

B. Films 

C. Fieldtrip 
VI. EVALUATION 



A. Oral discussion on jobs in a hospital 
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TRANSPORTATION 




Air Transportation 



Introduction 



This unit Is concerned with giving students a view of the many careers 
related to air transportation and the background necessary to persue Jobs In 
career transportation. 

This unit Is also designed to show skills needed for a specific Job, 
personal traits which are helpful In choosing a career and the duties and 
responsibilities of various Jobs in transportation. It should aid students In 
developing proper attitudes about work, behavior and Information that will 
be beneficial In dally life. 

Transportatloln employs many people. It Is a part of every person's 

life. 

Materials are designed to be adapted In K-6 grades » depending on the 
innovative and creative Ideas of the Individual teacher. 



I. Objectives. 



A. General 

1. To become aware of the Importance of transportation. 

2. To broaden the understanding of the various careers In 
air transportation. 

3. To help the child Improve his vocabulary. 

4. To help the child learn to work Independently. 

5. To help the child learn to work as a member of a group. 

B. Specific 

1. The students will be able to Identify transportation workers 
(with average performance) on an oral picture test. 

2. The students will be able to identify at least five or more 
different types of planes. 

3. The students will be able to spell ten to fifteen vocabulary 
terms with accuracy. 

II. Content 
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The history of airplanes takes us back to 1901 when the '.,'rlnht Brothers 
Invented the first airplane. Later, In 1918 the first airmail service was 
started. It was during World War I that the first military use of the air- 
plane was begun. By World War II the first Jet air crafts were developed. 
Today air transportation Is both quick and confortable* 

Airports are catenorized as air terminals, airstrips, heliports, sea 
base;*, restricted landinn areas and Intercontinental airports. 

People who work at the airport and on the airplanes are many In number: 
ticket agents, baggage aaents, mail clerks etc. 

III. Motivational Avtivltles 

A. Arranne a display of model airplanes and satellites, and of 
color pictures of Jets and rockets. Mace these questions on 
chalk boards or tagboard around a display area. How are these 
things alike? How are they different? Who built these items? 
What" are the jobs at an airport? Who works at an airport? Why 
are jobs in air transportation important? 

B. Have an oral discussion of what they already know about air 
travel and the careers In air airport. Make a comparison of 
what the students know and what they want to find out. Keep 
this list of evaluation purposes in order to compare at the 
culmination of the unit. 

C. Show the students a filmstrlp on the airport Or air transportation. 

IV. Study Activities 

A. Invite a resource person from the airport to come to the class 
and talk to the children about his job. 

B. Have the students draw a map of an airport. (''i-6) 

C. Divide the students into groups. Ask each <iroup to make a model 
of an airport out of clay. 

D. Have the students make wind and weather ob«e»S^ati ons (4-6) daily. 

E. Assist the students in makino an airport transportation dictionary. 
Each page of the dictionary should Include: the vocabulary word, 

a short definition of the word and a picture of the word magazine 
clipping or drawing. 



Vocabulary List 



baggage 
hanqar 



pilot 
mechanic 
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study Activities 



runway 
helicopter 
control t6wer 
rocket 
jet 



stewardesses 

ticket aaents 

inail clerks 

mail handlers 

ticket information anents 



other terms may be added to the list of workers. 

The children can take a field trip to the airport to observa workers. 

Children may participate in a pantomlne qame. The name is called 
"My Job At The Airport Is To One child acts out what the 

person does on his particular job. The other class members try to 
guess who the worker is at the airport. 

Language Arts 

1 . In language arts the students can make as many new words as 
possible from the word transportation. 

2. List the titles of airport workers on the chalk board and 
let the children put them In alphabetical order. 

3. Write a report on the airport and let the students read them 
orally to the class. 

4. Pretend you are a ticket agent and announce the arrival and 
departure of flights. 

In Science the students miqht seek to find out why a larae connercial 
plane must have a pressurized cabin. (-I-P) 

1. Bring In an aircraft mechanic to explain generally how an 
airplane or helicopter stays In the air. 

In Mathematics students mioht cor^pute amount of fuel needed to travol 
a given distance. 

1, Using play money pretend to be a ticket aaent or a customer also 
allow the student to make chanoe. 

In Art collect cllpplnas and drawings of airport workers to put into 
a booklet about air transportation. 

Describe all the steps necessary to take an air trip. 
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V . Resources 

A. Books 

1. Bendick, Jeanne. The First P-ook of Airplanes , few York; 

Franklin Watts, Inc. , 1952. 

-t 

2. Colonius, Lillian, At the Airport . Chicago: Melmont Publishers 

Inc. 

3. Kettelkamp. Urry. Gilders . Mew York: Simon 5 Schuster. 1953. 

4. McCall, Edith. How Airplanes H(?lp Us . Chicago: Benefic Press, 

1961. 

5. Verral, Charles. Jets , New York: Prentice Kail, 196?. 

B. Filmstrips 

1. Bomar filmstrips: "Passenger Service Agent", 5th 6th grades 

2. "Man Was Wings", 5th & 6th grades 

3. "Air Controller', 5th & 6th grades 

4. "The Wright Brothers" 

C. Films 

1. Kinescopes 16 mm films of I. T. V. series 

a. "Transportation Occupations" 

b. "Airport Helpers" 

c. "The Busy Airport" 

D. Materials 

1 . Bui lent in boaHs 

2. Chair and tables for proDs 

3. Instrument for checking weather 

4. Play money 
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VI. Evaluation 



The ability and personality of the students should be considered. Group 
discussions may prove to be an Interesting and CMiprehenslve technique for 
dally evaluation of student's understandtni of the basic material that was 
presented. The primary concern Is to determine If the students have grown 
In his ability to develop desirable attitudes, appreciations, skills and 
critical thinking. 

The oral examination would Include questions such as: (1) What Is; air 
transportation? (2) What Jobs must be done at an airport? (3) How must 
one prepare for these Jobs? These are a few questions to begin an oral 
examination In culminating a unit of this type. 
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This Career Education Unit can be Inteqrated Into Language Arts, 
Science, Social Studies, Mathematics, Music, and Art, especially 
for grades 4-6. 



"ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL CLUSTER" 
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"PARK S" 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our parks can be created only by an act of Congress* They are usually 
large areas of magnificent scenery. 

All citizens of the United States share equally in these natural wonders, 
for they are part of the country's system of parks* 

Every American owns mountains, lakes, underground caverns, icy glaciers, 
boiling volcanoes, spouting geysers, and living tress. 

Parks are set aside for the enjoyment of all Americans, They are places 
where people can go to relax and get away from the bustle and of everyday 
life. 

This unit on parks is to bring about awareness of job opportunities in 
park work, and to formulate positive attitudes toward life and world of 
work. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

1. To broaden pupil knowledge on the different kinds of parks. 

2. To develop within the pupil an appreciation for parks. 

3. To develop within each pupil the importance of the contributions 
many kinds of workers make in the development of parks. 

4. To provide the essential background and adequate preparation which 
will encourage the pupil in the study of career possibilities in 
park development and employment. 

B. Specific 

Upon the completion of this unit the students will: 

1. build a scale model of a local park to show the things they 
think are important. 

2. Make a scrapbook related to the jobs of different park workers. 

3. Use different instruments for measuring. 

4. Write constructive paprgraphs relating to parks. 

5. Locate on maps and globes at least ten national parks. 
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6. Distinguish between city, state, and national parks by 
identifying at least one of each. 

7. Choose a job or several jobs in public service provided 
by each park and will tell why the jobs. were chosen. 

II. CONTENT 

A. A park may only be a tiny bit of green in a large cith with a 
few flowers, trees, and benches, or it may be a natural wilder- 
ness larger than some states. 

B. A park may be owned by a city, state of national government. 

C. The park commissioner issues rules and regulations about the use 
. of park property. 

D. The first public city park in America began in Boston in 1634. 

E. In the United States, the first area designed specially to be 
a park was Central Park in New York. 

F. Large cities usually have a park system. 

H. Chicago has the largest community park system in the United States. 

I. City parks often become known for some special thing that draws 
visitors from miles around. 

J. All the states have established parks in scenic areas or sites 
of special historical interest. 

K. One of the first state parks in the country was called the State 
Reservation at Niagara and later became Niagara Falls State Park. 

L. The United States has set aside more than two hundred areas as 
parks and places of recreation fo all Americans, 

M. Olympic National Park includes both glacier-topped peaks and 
rocky ocean shores. 

N. The National Park Service is in charge of the national parks. 

0. The National Service controls more than 26 million acres of 
parkland. 

P. Five of our national parks to be established was Yellowstone. 

Q. A national park is an area set aside by the Federal government 
because of its magnificent scenery of its historic or scientific 
importance to be preserved for the enjoymer* of all people. 



R, The two newest national parks are North Cascades National Park 
In Washington and Redwood National Park in California. 

III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Display pictures of parks 

6. Display books and magazines related to subject. 

C. Have the pupils to name the types related to subject. 

D. Name parks that have been visited by different members of the 
class and distinguish them. 

E. Visit a park. 

F. Show films and filmstrips. 
IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Language Arts 

1. Divide the class into groups to write and act out short 
skits. 

2. Write paragraphs about entertainment in the park. 

3. Read books. 

4. Write letters to: 

a. librarian asking for help in locating information 
on parks 

b. resource persons inviting them to come and discuss 
their job. 

c. parents asking for permission to take field trips. 

B. Science 

1. Collect different types of soil (clay, loam, sandy). 

2. Discuss how plants and animals are alike, and how they are 
different. 

3. Collect leaves of different plants and compare. 

4. Plant plants of various kinds. 
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C. Social Studies 

1. Discuss climatic conditions where plants and animals live. 

2. Provide time for each pupil to study maps and globes. 

3. Discuss native habitats of plants and animals. 

D. Mathematics 

1. Relate wholesale and retail prices of goods by setting up 
wholesale stores. Let these students sell their goods to 
concession operation. The concession stand will then sell 
their good at the retail prices. Let other class members 
note their profits. 

2. Write money numeral using the word cents, and using dollar 
signs and decimals. 

3. Solve addition and subtraction problems. 

E. Music 

1. Divide the class Into groups. Let them write songi and fit 
them to tunes of songs they know. 

F. Art 

1. Make stencils of leaves. 

2. Make bulletin board for a park. 

3. Make papier mache and pipe cleaner animals. 
6. Other Activities 

1. Invite a carpenter to come and help the class build a scale 
model of a city park. 

2. Invite a veterinarian to discuss the care of pets and give 
tips on what to look for in order to detect sick animals. 

3. Invite a life guard to give some safety rules on swimming 

4. Invite the director of parks and recreation to come and 
discuss his duties and the types of jobs available in his 
department. 

5. Visit a recreation center, a city park, a state park, and a 
national park If possible 

RESOURCES 

A. Films, fllmstrips, slides, pictures, and posters 




B. Resource Persons 

C. Periodicals, Magazines, and Newspapers 

D. Books 

1. "Our National Parks" by Devereuz Butcher 

2. "America's National Parks" by Nelson Beecher 

3. "The First Book of N«tion«l Parks" by Norman Lobsens 

4. "The State Parks" by Freeman Tilden 
VI. EVALUATION 

A. Written Tests 

1. Write the name of ' state park nearest you. 

2. List at least ten national parks. 

3. List and describe the duties of ten park workers. 

4. Write the table of time. 

5. Children will draw thermometers showing degrees above and 
below zero. 

6. Pupils will draw and label the time on ten clocks. 

7. Write a brief paragraph about the area in which you would 
like to work in a city, state, and national park. 

B. Watch for children who doufcle check their work. 
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PARK WORKdS AND WHAT THEY DO 



!• Park Coranlssloner. 

a. Is appointed by the mayor in most cities. 

b. Makes decisions concerning the parks. 

c. Issues rules and regulations about the use of parks property. 

2. Park Director 

a. Usually have college degrees and experience in running parks. 

b. Is appointed by the fMirk commissioner. 

c. In charge of all the parks in a certain area. 

d. Supervises all the parkmen in his area. 

3. Park Rangers 

a. Must pass a civil service examination. Some states have a merit 
system in which certain standards are met. 

b. Must know a great deal about outdoor life. 

c. Help visitors. 

d. See that people obey rules and regulations. 

e. Look out for the wildlife in their parks. 

f. Make sure that park animals do not hurt visitors. 

g. Must always be on the lookout for forest fires. 

4. Park Naturalists. 

a. Lead visitors on nature walks. 

b. Run campfire programs. 

c. Give information about the park. 

5. Park Historian 

a. Protect places that have historical interest. 

b. Sets up museums and exhibits. 

c. Gives talks about the history of the park. 

6. Recreation Leader. 



a. Needs to have a college degree. 

b. Organizes team games. 

c. Teaches arts and crafts. 

d. Runs dance groups. 

e. Arranges for plays. 

f. Plans concerts 

g. In charge of day camps run by the city. 
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7. Playground Assistant 

a. Needs to be a high school graduate 
Help recreation leaders in their work. 

c. Takes care of equipment. 

d. Organizes games. 

e. Inspects play areas. 

f. Keeps records. 

8. Puppeteer. 

a. Gives puppet shows. 

b. Build his ow scenery. 

c. Makes his own puppet and their costumes. 

9. Storyteller. 

a. May be a librarian or teacher. 

b. Tell stories. 

10. Lifeguard. 

a. Must pass a Red Cross Life saving test. 

b. Must be an outstanding swimmer. 

c. Watch over pools and beaches. 

11. Horticulturist. 

a. Need a college degree and at least two years of work in hort- 
iculture. 

b. Decides what kinds of plants to grow in different parts of the 
parks. 

c. Check on the condition of trees and other plants to see that they 
are healthy and well cared for. 

d. In charge of tree murseries and greenhouse run by the park 
department. 

12. Gardener. 

d# Does not need much education. 

b. Cares for flowers, small plants, small trees, and shrubs. 

c. Protect trees from insects. 

13. Climber and Pruner. 

a. Must pass a physical test. 

b. Takes care of tall shrubs and high trees. 

c. Shapes trees. 

d. Chops down trees that are dead. 

e. Protect trees from insects. 




14. Herbarium Aide 

a. Mounts dried plants on sheet paper. 

b. Labels each plant. 

15. Menagerie Keeper. 

a. Feed the animals. 

b. Care for the animals. 

c. Clean the animals living area. 

16. Veterinarian. 

a. Must have two years of training in a college of liberal a 
three or four years in specialized study. 

b. Care and treatment of animals. 

17. Grounds Keeper. 

«. Clean up litter. 

b. Drive trucks. 

c. Clean out swimming pools. 

18. Architect. 

a. Design new buildings. 

b. Plan walks. 

c. Organize park grounds. 

d. Plan animals houses. 

e. Design cabins. 

f. Plan campsites. 

19. Mechanic. 

a. See that the buildings are steady and well lighted. 

b. See that sinks, toilets and watir fountains work. 

c. See the microphones and other e^juipment are in order for 
perfomances. 

20. d. Park Policeman. 

a. Patrol park grounds and play areas. 

b. Keep a lookoout for people who break the law. 

21. Monument Restorer. 

a. Restore monuments. 

b. Cleans and fixes monuments. 

22. Skate Guard. 

a Keep the ice clear and smooth, 
b! Watch out for accidnets. 
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Supervisor of Park Concessions. 

a. Issue license for concession standing. 

b. Inspects concessions from time to time to see that they 
meet the standards set. 
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This Career Education Unit can be integrated into Art, Music Math, Language 
Arts, Science, and Social Studies especially for grades 4-6 



"COMMUNICATION AND MEDIA CAREERS 
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THE NEWSPAPER*' 



INTRODUCTION 

Presenting a newspaper unit to grades 4-6 provides many opportunities 
for interesting and enriching activities* All subject matter area, espec- 
ially language arts, and social studies may be correlated to the field of 
journalism. Investigating the occupational offerings in the journalism 
field and the closely allied publishirw and graphic arts industries is an 
excellent means of giveing students valuable knowledge and worthwhile exper- 
ience. Thus, stimulating the students respect for various roles in work. 
The concrete activity of organizing, writing, editing, and publishing a 
newspaper involves students using their abstract knowledge and skills in a 
practical application. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General Objectives 

1. To stimulate appreciation of various workers and their role 
in society. 

2. To provide experience in observation, cognitive processes and 
verbalization of ideas. 

3. To stimulate social interaction skills as the individual func- 
tions within the group. 

4. Tc provide opportunities for both individual research activities 
and group processing. 

5. To encourage the child to identify his self -character! sties and 
how they relate to this area of mass comnunication. 

6. To develop verbal and written communication skills. 

7. To increase vocabulary and to enhance research and Investigation 
skills. 

8. To encourage and provide a measure of personal success through indi 
vidualized instruction. 

9. To increase student knowledge of his role in relation to the com- 
munity. 

10. To give the student additional opportunities for developing his 
self-expression by using his creative potential. 

n. To broaden the base of student experiences by incorporating 
content skills into activitv-centered learning situations. 
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12, To provide additional opportunities for student involver^** 
in decision-making processes. 

Specific Objectives 

1. Upon completion of this unit the students will be able to 
name at least ten (10) workers in the newspaper field and 
describe their duties. 

2. Given a group of occupational titles in the newspaper fields 
the students will be able to organize them under the three (3) 
department of editorial, mechanical and business according to 
the characteristics of each work role, 

3. Students will be able to spell and define at least 75 perne^^t 
of the vocabulary words from the unit study. 

4. The students will be able to solve mathematics word problems 
dealing with advertising costs and column inches with at least 
75 percent accuaracy in the results. 

5. In a discussion of editorial cartoons, the student will be able 
to define the term, describe the incident or individual features 
in the cartoon, and analyze the cartoon according to content, 
motivation, and effectiveness of treatment. 

6. The student will be able to trace either orally or written form 
the origination of a news story from the actual incident through 
the final edition that reaches the reader's hands. At least 
five (5) operations that occur in the process should be mentioned. 

7. The learner will be able to discuss in written form the importance 
of language skills to newspaper writing, mentioning specific skills 
and those work roles that employ them more heavily than others. 

8. At the conclusion of the unit, the learner will be able to describe, 
the raw materials of newspaper production--the paper, ink, metals, 
etc. Students will be able to describe graphically in simple form 
the process by which newsprint is made from wood and water. 

9. Students will demonstrate their writing skills by writing news 
stories of class events or field trips following the criteria of 
style, content, mechanics that pertain to news stories. 

10. In the cousre of the unit study, the students will demonstrate 
their oral comnunication skills by selecting a classified ad from 
an assortment of employment ads, and reporting on it orally to 
the class, mentioning the kind of work offered, the preparation 
required and the hours and salary if given, and the procedure 
for application, 

11. Following the unit study, the student will be able to solve word 
problems dealing with addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division in reference to newspaper budget figures. The minimum 
criterion for performance will be 75 percent accuracy in the 
results. 
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12, In a written discussion, the learner will be able to deter- 
mine and analyze the newspaper's role in informing the public, 
including such items as the responsibility of the paper to its 
readers, the provision to protect the free press under the r*' 
of Rights, the newspaper as an influencer of public opinion, vtc* 

II. CONTENT 

A. The term newspaper simply means a paper that contains news. The 
word news means things or events that are new. 

Journalism is the collecting, writing, editing and publishing of 
news or news articles through newspapers or magazines. 

C. Journalism is a trade, a profession and an art. 

D. A person whose occupation is journalism is called a journalist. 
Basically, he is a person who does the daily chronicling of history 
as it happens. 

E. Many workers are involved in the gathering, reporting, writing, editing, 
publishing and distributing of the news. 

F. Newspaper are a form of mass communication in which a printed record 
is made of events of both historical and human Interest. 

G. Most newspapers are printed on a regular basis with the most common 
schedules being daily, weekly and monthly, 

H. There are many kinds of newspapers—large metropolitan dailies, small 
city dailies, small town weeklies, community and special interest 
group papers to name a few. 

I. The word "newspaper" is so much a part of our vocabulary that it 
seems strange to realize that there was a time when it was not in 
use. Apparently the word was introduced accidentally in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

J. A sound grasp of the English language— especially spelling, punct- 
uation, and sentence structure skills— is necessary for positions 
in the journalism field. 

K. Forerunner to the modern news reporter were the wandering minstrel 
and the town crier who sang and shouted their stories of people and 
events. 

L. A reporter by definition is one who gathers news and makes a record 
of what he gathers. 

M. "Who, What, When, Where, V/hy and How" are most important words in a 
good news reporter's working vocabulary. 

N. Today most newspapers require that job applicants for writing positions 
be college or journalism school graduates 

0. Like any other area of specialized activity, the newspaper field has 
a vocational vocabulary that is both picturesque and startling. Some 
of the terms and words have r-prung from slang, association or crude 
jzrnr symbolism. 
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p. Modern newspaper publishing is among the most highly organized and 
complex industries. 

Q. To make a reasonable profit from publishing the P^Pf • J P^y,^ jj^^. 
must not depend upon paper sales alone. The revenue from newspaper 
advertising is probably the chief source of income for the pu. lisher. 

R. Advertising costs are based on column inch space and are adjusted 
according to the circulation of the paper. 

S. The material in newspapers is divided into three (3) broad cate- 
gories—news, service, and entertainment. 

T. The category of news encompasses the news, activities in the fields 
of literature, art, music, theater, sports, finance, business, society 
and editorial comment. 

U. Information and advice on home economics, fashions, cookery, care of 
children, medical advice, etc., is given under the service category. 

V. Under the entertainment division comes the fiction, poetry, humor 
and comics. The comics have the most universal appeal of all news- 
paper features. 

W. A great part of the news as it appears every day Is closely related 
to news that has already been printed. For example, a Presidential 
campaign Is a source of unlimited copy of months in advance of the 
election and for some weeks afterward. 

X. Every newspaper regardless of size has three (3) distinct but Inter- 
dependent divisions. First there is the editorial department which 
gathers the news, write it. edits it. and comments on it. 

Y. Then there is the business department which carries on the point where 
news becomes copy until it Is delivered to the mall room. It sets up 
the type and proofreads it. makes the matrices and later the stero- 
types and operates the giant presses. 

AA. The reference library at a newspaper is often called the "mor<jue" 
but it Is often a busy place as cub reporters research stories and 
events for background material. 

BB. Several large news gathering organizations exist that assist newspapers 
in reporting world-wide news— these are known as news agencies or news 
services. Two of the largest and best known in operation today are 
the United Press International (UP!) and Associated Press (AP). 

CC. Some newspaper material is syndicated for distribution to member 
newspapers. Comics, cartoons, features, columns and other material 
are among the materials contracted for by newspaper . 

DD. All advertising appearing outside the classified columns in a news- 
paper is known a display advertising. 
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EE. Advertising rates depend upon the circulation of the paper, the ■ 
position in the paper, the edition of the paper, the size of the 
ad, the number of times the ad appears, etc. Whether or not the 
ad is in color is an important factor in pricing it as printing 
in color is a more detailed process and therefore more expensive. 

FF. The makeup of the newspaper is the arrangement, location and 
the fitting together of the contents whether it be local news, 
foretgn news, sports, finance, advertising or features. 

GG. Printing is one of the oldest art. The Babylonians and the 
Assyrians used type in impressing hieroglyphics on their seals. 
In the 10th Century A. D. the Chinese practiced block printing, 
but not until the 15th Century did printing as we know it today 
come into existence. Johann Gutenberg is generally credited 
with the invention of movable type. 

HH. The first printed book in English (to bear a date) came from 
the press of William Caxton in November, 1477. 

II'. Originally type was set entirely by hand^but mechanization of 
the process has made hand setting a very rare activity. 

JJ. Practically all modern newspapers set their type on linotype 
machines which have keyboards that resemble typewriters. The 
linotype operator follows a piece of copy and picks out the 
appropriate letters on the keyboard, which, when struck, cause a 
matrix (mold) of brass to leave its compartment and travel by 
gravity to a container where it stands with other letters of the 
same line. 

KK. Once sufficient matrices or molds have been released by pressure 
on the keys to fill a line, a lever is thrown which moves them 
to another part of the machine where thin steel wedges known as 
spacebands push the words apart so that the length of all lines 
is equalized. When the matrices are in their new location, molten 
type metal, usally lead, is forced against them and, cooling 
instantly, becomes a solid slug, a line of type on one piece. A 
special lever on the machine returns the matrices to their proper 
compartments. 

LL. When the story and heads have been set they are assembled in the 
galley and rough proofs on narrow strips of paper are pulled and 
sent to be "proofread". 

MM. A standardized group of hieroglyphics is used by proofreaders to 
Indicate corrections. These marks are so designed that they not 
only indicate a correction but the actual location or extent of 
the correction. 

NN. As the modern newspaper of large circulation are Pf'J'Jted on high 
speed rotary presses, it is necessary to duplicate the flat sheet 
of type in a semi-cyl indrical shell of metal called a sterotype. 
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00. The modern newspaper press can print, fold and count more than 
50,000 papers an hour. 

PP. Two different type presses print the black ink and the colored 
ink editions of the paper, with the color press being the larger 
and more complex of the two. 

QQ. In the making of a newspaper, the newsprint of paper upon which 
it is printed is next in importance to the news itself. The 
newsprint is made of wood fibers treated with water, then dried 
and shaped into thin sheets. 

RR. Many people are involved in the production of trees, the cutting, 
transporting, treating and processing them into newsprint. 

SS, Nowhere in all industry is timing quite so important as in the 
mailing room of a newspaper. Not only is the departing time of 
trains, inter-city buses, trucks and airplanes reckoned to the 
fraction of a minute but traveling time to stations, depots and 
airports must be measured to the split second. 

TT. Headlines serve two purposes— to advertise the news and to bulletin 
or sunmarize it. There are several different methods of headline 
arrangement. 

III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Show an appropriate film or filmstrip on newspapers and their 
relation to the community. 

B. Plan a bulletin board display of differ t types of newspapers or 
newspaper articles. 

C. Make display of books and pamphlets that relate to the newspaper 
field. 

0. Initiate a discussion of the importance of newspaper to the 
comminity. ^ 

E. Plan and give a brief questionnaire concerning newspaper read- 
ing habits— discuss and chart the results. 

F. Invite a resource person into the classroom to discuss his activities 
with the class. 

G. Distribute copies of newspaper and discuis the different parts and 
departments of the paper. Try to determine the functions of each 
and which ones are the most popular. 

H. Have children make drawings of different phases of the newspaper 
that interest them. 
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STUDY ACTIVITIES 



A. Art 

1. Students could design and illustrate comics for the news- 
paper. Also, they could try to do editorial cartoons based 
upon some topic of current Interest. 

2. Select sample display advertisements from the paper, both those 
in black and white and those In color. Discuss the composition 
and arrangement of the pictures, art work and copy of the ad. 
Talk about what colors and arrangements are "eye-pleasing" and 
which are not. 

3. Design a colorful mural Illustrating different phases of the 
newspaper Industry. 

4. Use newspapers to make collages. Cover them with a coat of 
clear or orange shellac. 

B. Music 

1. Identify and discuss the role of the music /entertainment 
editor on the newspaper. Discuss what qualifications are 
necessary for a person in that position. Try to find reports 
or critiques of concerts, operas, etc., and review the contents. 

2. Select appropriate songs or recorded music and use them during 
work and activity periods. 

C. Math 

1. Work work problems using multiplication and division skills 
in detling with advertising costs in newspapers. 

2. Initiate a discussion of the Importance of accurate measuring 
to the page layout man. Use an accurate metal rule to measure 
column length and width on a page. Talk about the arrangement 
of items on a page— the spacing, the line length, etc, 

3. Discuss the costs Involved in operating a paper-cost of materials, 
newsprint, ink, equipment and maintence of facilities, salaries, 
taxes, transportation and distribution costs, etc. Try to 
determine paper's chief source of Income— is it paper sales or 
advertising? 

4. Work word problans utilizing all skills— addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division— in figuring newspaper budget. Add 
costs of supplies and materials for printing, iwltiply revenue 
from advertising and paper sales, subtract costs and operating 
expenses, etc. 



5. Devise running tables for column inch figures and advertising 
costs. 

6. Conduct an informal survey of class and ot^er classes to deter- 
mine: (1) What percent reads all the paper, (2) What percent 
reads the sports pages, (3) What percent reads the comics, (4) 
What percent reads two or more papers or magazines a week and 
other related Items. Chart the results. 

Language 

1. Do Library research on famous newspaper men--their lives, their 
lives, their contributions, their activities, etc. Have indi- 
vidual oral or written reports on research. 

Jlstinguish between different newspaper articles as to function, 
content, interest, technique, style, etc. Practice writing 
different types of articles--straight news, feature, sports 
story— in preparation for publication in class or school news- 
paper. 

3. Plan publication of pap*ir— organize into departments (News, 
Sports, Society, Entertainment, etc.) and plan format of paper. 
Different interest groups could handle the various assignments. 

4. Initiate a discussion of the importance of language skills to 
newspaper workers— spelling, punctuation, organization of ideas, 
sentence structure, wortichoice). Mention proofreader and spelling, 
the reporter and sentence structure, etc. 

5. Use the "You Wore There" approach to select Incidents to report on. 
Events in ancient and modern history could be excellent source 
material for news reporting. 

6. Have each student keep an Indivdual notebook of newspaper arti- 
cles he has clopped and read. Try to have one example from each 
of the several newspaper sections— sports, editiorial, news, 
features, columns, cartoons, society, etc. 

7. Practice interviewing skills that a reporter night use. Utilize 
these skills in role playing, field trip conversations and talks 
with resource people. 

8. Read books for book reviews section in class paper. Have indi- 
viduals alternate handling the assignment of reading a book and 
writing a review to be printed. 

9. Clip different types of articles from the newspaper to compare 
the writing styles of each. Compare a straight news article 

and a feature story to see if sentence structure, sentence length, 
diction, etc., differ. Compare news writing with the composition, 
descriptive writing done by students. 
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10. After field trip, students could write news report of the 
trip, mentioning aspects of particular interest. 

11. Practice letter v/ritinq skills by writing letters of 
appreciation of field trips or letters requesting infor- 
mation. 

12. Make Cf^arts of unit vocabulary worcs to use in a class- 
room. Have students make lists of words for individual 
notebooks. Spell and define unit study words. 

13. Discuss the various forms of mass media and compare the 
newspaer as a means of reporting the news with radio, 
television and magazines. What advantages/disadvantages 
does each form have? 

14. Trace the oriqination development of a news story from 
incident through final copy and printing in newspaper 

to reader's attention over the breakfast table. Students 
might role play as famous people or events and then trace 
their involvement through news gathering, etc. 

Science 

1. Discuss and illustrate the process of making paper (newsprint) 
from water and wood. Mention the various materials that have 
been used through the years to make paper. 

2. Research the making of ink used with the newsprint. Talk about 
the different kinds of inks that have been used— berry juice, 
fruit and vegetable dyes in inks, etc. Do experiments with 
fruits or berries to see if usable ink can be made. 

3. Discuss the newspaper's role in providing scientific, medical 
and health news to public. Identify various parts of the 
paper that are devoted to such news--the weather report, medical 
advice columns, food and nutrition pages. Questions that 
might arise include: Why does the newspaper provide such 
information? It is helpful to people? How could those sections 
to improved or should they be removed entirely? 

4. Discuss the process carried out in the linotype machine in the 

- aking of a line of type. Mention the types of metals involved 
.brass, lead) and describe their characteristics in relation to 
their function in the process. 

Social Studies 

1. Select sample news articles and editorials, then define each 
according to type, purpose, content and objectivity. Discuss 
the similarities and differences between the two. V/hat respon- 
sibilities are involved in the straight reporting of news? 
What additional freedom does the editorial approach afford? 
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2. Hake bulletin boards on events in the development of paper 
and printing, including Babylonian and Assyrian papyrus paper 
Chinese printing, Gutenberg's press and other items of interest. 
Use pictures, reports, charts, to illustrate findings. 

3. Trace the history of newspapers in the United States— have 
teams investigate different area, different inventions, names 
in the history, etc. Make reports on findings, design bulletin 
boards, notebooks. 

4. Select a number of editorial cartoons from various papers, 
define these according to content, motivation, etc. Analyze 
the content, skills, techniques, message, effectiveness of 
these cartoons. Discuss the cartoonist's responsibility 

in interpreting the news. Use news articles to inspire the 
students to design their own cartoons. 

5. Determine and analyze the newspaper's role in informing the 
public of news, events, happenings, etc. Talk about the 
responsibility of the paper to its readers. Discuss the 
provisions to protect the free press under the Bill of Rights 
and compare the freedom of the press under Colonial times and 
under the Constitution. 

6. After defining the terminology, initiate a class discussion 
concerning different types of newspapers--metro dalies, small 
dailies, weeklies, special interest items (news, features, 
editorials, etc.) and are arranged differently according to 
their function. 

V. RESOURCES 

A. Film, filmstrips 

B. Resource Speakers 

C. Tapes 



D. Posters 

E. Various types of journalism materials (Commericial Appeal and Press 
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F. Books 
1. 

1. ''News Reporters and What They Do" by M. G. Bonner 



Your Dally Paper" by John Floherty 



3. 



Find A Career In Journalism" by Tom Parsons 



4. 



II 



Your Career In Journalism" by M. H. Stein 
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VI. EVALUATION 

A. Student Observation 

1. Observe the student's comnunication skills both as an individual 
part of the group. 

2. Observe for evidence of individual research and task completion. 

3. Did the students exhibit any change in attitude toward their 
school -related activities? Any change in their attitude toward 
the world of work? 

B. Written Test 

1. The student will spell and Cefine a list of terms given orally 
by the instructor. 

2. Students will describe the duties and preparation of a number 
of workers in the field of journalism. 

3 The learner will trace in simple form the procedure for reporting, 
writing, editing, printing, and distributing of a news story. 
In either a written or oral discussion, the student will identify 
and describe those special communication skills needed by news- 
paper writers. 

4. Given a set of workers and three (3) division headings, the 
student will assign each worker to a category according to 
work role characteristics. 

5. Students will discuss the role of the newspaper in mass conmuni- 
cation and compare its place and responsibility to other forms 
of mass media. 

6. Pass out "suggested questionnaire". 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Do you regularly have dally newspaper in your home? YES NO 

2. How much time do you spend each day reading a newspaper? 

less than five (5) minutes 15 to 30 minutes 

5 to 15 minutes . ' over 30 minutes 

3. Which parts of the paper do you most often read? (Nurtber in order of 
interest. Do not mark those you never read.) 



Radio and Television 

Political Cartoons 

Weather News 

News-International 



Sport 

Comics 

Headlines 

Movie Section 

Women's News 

4. In your opinion, newspapers are: 

Too difficult to understand 

Usually understood 

5. How often do you read the advertising? 
Never Sometimes 



Editorials 



Advice Columns 
News -Local 



News-National 



Easily understood_ 



6. What do you think a full -page ad costs for one day? 
■■ or _don't know 

7. Have you ever written a letter to a newspaper? YES 



NO 



8. Have you ever written a story or peom that was published in the 
newspaper? YES NO 

9. What is your favorite newspaper? 



10. How necessary do you think freedom of the press is in a democracy? 
Very Necessary Quite Necessary Not Necessary 



11. Can you nan« any workers who are necessary in the publishing of a news- 
paper? Name as nany as you can and tell what kind of work you think 
they do. 
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This Career Education Unit, will be integrated into Language Arts. Art. and 
Social Studies especially for grades 4-6. 



"TRANSPORTATION CAREERS CLUSTER* 
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n R A N S P 0 R T A T I 0 N" 
(SEA, RAILWAY, HIGHWAYS, AIR, TAXI, AND CHAFFEUR) 



INTRODUCTION 

This unit provides infonnation in transportation occupational opportun- 
ities information. This unit should be taught for three weeks. 

In order to assist in today's complex society, they must have a know- 
ledge of the world of work. It will familarize the students with sources 
of occupational information t and with the most effective methods of using 
these sources to find the answers to the questions about the world of work, 

I- OBJECTIVES 
A« General 

1, To learn about broad fields of work, 

2, To see the relationship of these fields to currici^^-^r choices, 

3, To secure information about specific jobs, 

4, to understand the means for obtaining accurate, up-to-date 
information about the occupational world, 

5, To understand the significance and scope of occupational 
planning. 



B. Specific 






upon 


completion of this unit students will be able to: 


1. 


List 


ten jobs in sea travel with 90 percent accuracy. 


2. 


List 


ten jobs in railway with 90 percent accuracy. 


3. 


List 
with 


ten job opportunities in the transportaion areas given 
90 percent accuracy. 


4. 


List 


the jobs that are given with 95 percent accuracy. 


5. 


List 


six jobs that are given with 85 percent accuracy. 


6. 


List 


three jobs that are given with 95 percent accuracy. 
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II. CONTENT 

There must be an awareness of the many factors that act to trans- 
fom the industrial picture from one decade to another and sometimes 
from year to year. They must know where to find information that may 
affect the future of an occupation and must know how to interpret this 
information and apply it to their everyday lives. 

In this unit the students will obtain accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation about the occupational world of transportation. It will further 
give them specific Information relating to job employment. 

III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Show a filmstrip introducing transportation. 

B. Talk about the various modes of transportation. 

C. Make a bulletin board of the various kinds of transportation. 

D. Make a chart depicting the history of trasnportation from past 
to present. 

IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Have resource people from the navy to come in. Build if possible 
model ships. 

B. Discuss with the resource person requirements, salaries, life 
".tyle, and job description. 

C. Invite resource persons from the Railway Systems in our city to 
construct a model train or railway system. 

D. Discuss with the resource person life styles, requirements, salaries, 
and jcb description of their varied careers. 

E. Have a resource person visit the class from a trucking ijjustry. 
Show filmstrip on highways transportation. Discuss the life styles, 
salaries, requirements, and job descriptions. 

F. Invite a resource person from either Greyhound or Trailway Bus 
Lines to show what facilities they provide to the public. Discuss 
the life styles, job requirements, salaries, and job descriptions. 

G. Have a resource person of the local airlines speak to the class. 
Show film-.trips on air transportation. Discuss life styles, job 
description, salaries, and requirements. 

H. Invite a taxi and/or chaffeur driver to visit the class. Have 
children to dress like taxi and chaffeur drivers. Discuss with 
them the life styles, salaries, job descriptions, and requirements. 

I. Hands-On Activities might include building models of the modes of 
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transportation perferred by the students, 

J. Students might also role play any of the types of workers studied 
in the unit. 

K. Fieldtrips would include follow-up visits to the airport, rail- 
way station, bus station, and a field trip to the Mississippi River 
to observe the various kinds of transportations. 

RESOURCES 

A. Resource Persons 
6. Books. 

1. "Handbook of Job Facts'* by James Murphy 

2. "Sea Careers" by P. X. Feuton 

3. "The Information Service in Guidance" by Franklin Zeran 

C. Periodicals and Booklets 

1. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

2. Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

D. Filmstrips on Transportation Today. 
1. Air Transportation. 

' 2. Highv>/ay Transportation. 

3. Railway Transportation 

4. Water Transportation 
EVALUATIQU 

A. List ten jobs available at sea travel, vobservation and 
participation is considered) 

D. List six jobs that are available in railway transportation. 

C. With the use of pictures or other means identify ten jobs in 
the trucking in«Justry. 

D. List or name six jobs in air travel* 




This Career Education Unit can be integrated into Language Arts. Math. 
Art. Science. Social Studies, and Music especially for grades 4-5. 



(TRANSPORTATION CAREERS CLUSTER) 
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AIRPORT WORKERS" 



INTRODUCTION 



To unctfrstand the community, students must be aware of the values of 
their surroundings to the total society. This unit will help him to be- 
come acquainted with the airport occupations. It will help the students 
begin to appreciate how people in a community are dependent upon one another 
for needed goods and services. There is a tremendous need for understand- 
ing of each persons responsibility to the community. 

The airport and airlines serving it provides thousands of jobs for 
people. The major airports are large. The development of various super 
highways has been because of the location of an airport. So it is vital 
to introduce students to the need for workers at the airport. 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

At the conclusion of a years awareness of career education, 
students in grades 4-6 will display a knowledrs of work 
patterns and related instruments, tools, machines, and equip- 
ment by matching trade items and work areas. 

B. Specific 

1. Upon the completion of the unit, "Airport Workers" 70 per- 
cent of the students will be aware of the various workers 
in the airport. 

2. Upon the completion of the unit, '^Airport Workers" 70 per- 
cent of the students in grades 4-6 will be able to ;ist 
three (3) workers on an airplane and one duty of each. 

II. CONTEIJT 

A. There are approximately 600 airports in the United States that 
are used by commerCiaT airlines. 

B. An airport adds to the progress of a community. 

C. Airposts contain terminal buildings, ramps, control towers, 
hangers, and runways. 

D. The history of airports is relevant in that their beginnings 
were open pastures, and cow fields. 
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£. The various kinds of airports and jetports ir^^ude private 
ports, heliports, and military fields or bases. 

F. Workers at the airport vary from professional to skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. 

III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITILS 

A. Show slides, filmstrips, and study prints. 

B. Hake posters on airplanes and airport workers. 

C. Make model planes 

D. Design bulletin boards 

E. Visit an airport (this may be used as a culminating activity 
also. ) 

IV. Study Activities 

A. Language Arts 

1. flake a vocabulary and chart of new v/ords introduced in the 
unit. 

2. Students can play vocabulary baseball usina the new terms 
in the unit. 

3. Students miaht read life stories of the Wright Brothers. 

4. Collect pictures of airports and planes. 

5. Oral discussion of the pictures collected 

C. Have a resource person (v'orker from airport on airplane) come 
and talk to the class. 

7. Sniall group resear^^^ paper on topic of choice related to air- 
port or airport workers . 

B. Hatheiiiatics 

1. Using play noney let students buy and sell tickets. 

2. Figure how lung it takos to travel between certain cities. 

3. Calculate problems to (ietermine how for a plane traveled in 
a given tine traveling at a specific rate. 
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C. Social Studus 

K Discuss ccrrwnity dependence on the airport and its workers. 

1. Discuss with the students the nunLer of workers involved in 
operatin'i an airport. 

3. Discuss all steps needed in preparation for an airpiarse trip, 

D. Art 

1. Construct a model airport, 

2. Construct a model airplane, 

3. flake a scrapbook on booklet of airports, 

4. Draw pictures of airports and airplanes. 

E. Scierce 

1. Do cxperinents on v/hat makes an airplane fly. 

2. Do experiments cn the (properties of air such as weiqht, 
pressure, etc. 

V. RESOURCLS 

A, liooks, magazines, periodicals 

B, Resource persons 

C. Filustrips and films 

D. Trip to airport 

VI. EVALUATION 

A. Review what iias been covere-i in the study of tiie unit, 
D. !!avo a planned discussion period 

C ;:ork the crcssword ;*uzzle and do the activity sheets 
(I, II. Ill, IV, V, ) 



ACTIVITY I 




WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 

Sons of a writer who later became a church bishop, Wilbur and 
Orvllle Wright were born, respectively, at Mlllvllle, Ind., April 16, 
1867, and Dayton, Ohio, August 19, 1871. 

Constant companions, neither of the brother ever narrled. They 
went Into business together, maintaining a bicycle shop. As a hobby, 
they experlMented with gliders. Discovering much new Infonaatlon about 
the new science of aerodynamics - the study of why objects fly - they 
dtteni1n«d to design a workable airplane. 



By 1902 they felt they could get a plane off the ground, but It 
wisn't until December, 1903, after much experlmenUtlon, that the Wright 
Brothers piloted a flying plane. Kitty Hawk,>N. C. wis the scene of 
this histeric event. To be sure, their flight was of a very short 
dIsUnct, but they had succeeded In getting the craft off the ground 
and back safely. They had opened the door of the Air Age. 

The next time you look at one of today's jet aircraft, remember 
that the Wriaht's plane had a four-cycllnder, twelve horsepower engine, 
and the total weight of the machine. Including pilot, was only 750 pounds. 

Wilbur Wright died In 1912, his brother Orvllle, In 1948. 
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ACTIVITY II 



WILBUR AND ORVILLE URI6HT 
ACROSS 

Neasure by th« h«nd spread out. 
9. Sit for • picture. 
6. Sons of the smie parents, as 

Mllbur and 0»^111e Mrlght. 

10. Rubber covering for the foot 
and leg. 

11. Puts Into water and lifts out 
quickly. 

13. Writer of verses; poet. 

14. Sudden, short, sharp pain. 

16. Position or place of anything. 

17. Slope; slant. 

19. Engrave designs on metal . 

20. Structure built out over 
Mater; dock. 

22. Line or bean of light. 

23. Period of tlaie; twenty-four 
hours. 

24. Parts of circles; part of 
curved lines. 

26. In this place. 

27. Grassy field; meadow. 

29. A long way off. 

30. Part of the face; what 
we hear with. 

31. You wipe your feet on them 
before you enter a room. 

32. A color. 

33. are made at auctions. 

34. JHTylng machine. 

38. A branch of the armed service. 

39. You have five on each foot. 
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DOWN 

1. Mark or stain. 

2. Vessel used In cooking. 

3. Lirge shade tree. 

4. Be In want of; require. 

6. Drill a hole through. 

7. Long, light pole used In 
fishing. 

8. Tear apart; tear off. 

9. Slight quarrel. 

10. Washing of the body. 

12. Cut off a small piece with 
scissors. 

13. Two-wheeled vehicle that the 
Wrights originally handled. 

15. Plying machines without 
motors that they experiment- 
ed with. 

16. Leading player In a movie. 

18. Drop of salty water from 
the eye. 

19. Historic period of time 
21. Grain used In bread. 

25. Burn the surface of. 

26. Coverings for the head. 

28. Amount of surface; extent. 

29. Become less bright, lose color. 
31 . Belongs to me. 

33. Prohibits or forbids. 

35. Rodent (synonym). 

36. Short for professional. 

37. Falsehood or opposite of 
truth. 



ACTIVITY III 



AIRPORT WORKERS 



Teacher's Date on Tests Administered 



Teacher 


School 


Grade 


Date 
administered 


Total who 
took test 


Percent who 
parsed test 










Stu<lent Evaluation Sheet 








a. List of five (5) 
occupations at 
cirport 








b. i.1st of three (3) 
HKirkers on airplane 
am* one duty of each 
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ACTIVITY IV 

AIRPORT WORKERS 

Student Unit Test 

Student Name School Grade 

Boy Girl Age 

List five (5) major occupations at an airport. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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ACTIVITY V 



AIRPORT WORKERS 



Student Unit Test 



Studen t School_ Grade 

Boy Girl Age 

Teacher Date 



List 3 workers on an airplane and one duty of each 

1. _ 

2. _ 

3 



er|c k;?^ 



This Career Education Unit can be Integrated Int Science, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, and Art especially for grades 5 and 6. 



"HEALTH OCCUPATIONS CLUSTER" 
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"THE HOSPITAL CAREERS IN HEALTH" 



INTRODUCTION 



The health career cluster Is one of the most rapidly growing areas In 
the services field and the hospital Is the center of the medical field. 
Most all of the occupations that can be Identified In the medical services 
field are found In the hospital. 

To Involve upper elementary students In a study of the hospital ellows 
them to examine the characteristics of the hospital field; apply their 
subject matter to hospital - related activities; and to Identify occupa- 
tlbns and experience their responsibilities and duties through role pUy* 
Ing situations. 



I. OBJECTIVES 

A. General 

1. To broaden the base of student experiences by Incorporating 
content skills Into activity - centered learning situations. 

2. To stimulate appreciation of various workers and their roles 
In society. 

3. To encourage and provide for students a measure of personal 
success through Individualized Instructional methods. 

4. To provide additional opportuntles for students Involvement 
In decision - making situations. 

B. Specific 

Upon completion of this unit the students will be able to: 

1. Spell and define correctly 70 percent of the vocabulary terms 
associated with the unit. 

2. Name a minimum number of ten workers In the medical services, 
describe their duties, responsibilities, and Job characteristics. 

3. Demonstrate his mathematics skills by working percentage 
problems with figures related to hospital services and workers. 
The minimum standard of perforance will be 70 percent accuracy 
In the results. 
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4. Learners will demonstrate their grasp of penmanship tech- 
niques, diction, spelling, and paragraphing skills, develop- 
ment of thought, sentence structuring, continuity and punct- 
uation skills. 

5. Discuss briefly the history of the hospital, citing at least 
four (4) developments in medical services to support his dis- 
cussion. The learner will include examples either to support 
or refute the statement that the degree of civilization of a 
culture is closely correlated with the degree of sophistication 
of its medical services. 



II. CONTENT 



A. A Hospital may be defined as an institution providing medical or 
surgical care and treatment for the sick and injured. 

B. Some of the earliest known hospitals were the healing temples of 
Ancient Egypt, the public hospitals of Buddhist India, and the 
sick houses of Israel . 

C. Many workers are involved in the operation of the hospital — some 
are clerical personnel, some work as maintenance workers but the 
largest groups function as health services personnel. 

D. Persons in these health services careers may work both directly 
and Indirectly with patients in the hospital. 

E. Doctors, nurs^=«s, and pharmacists are the most "visible" health 
service workers in the hospical but there are many other pro- 
fessional personnel who support the work of the doctors, nurses, 
and pharmacists. 

F. Some of these support personnel are X-ray technicians, practical 
nurses, aides, medical technologists, orderlies, therapists, lab- 
oratory technicians, radiology therapists, medical records librarians, 
dietitians, cooks, laundry personnel and administrators. 

G. The educational skill and preparational requirements for work in " 
the health field are as diverse as the health occupations them- 
selves. For example, professional health workers such as physi- 
cians, nurses, dentists, pharmacists, and others must complete a 
number of years of pre-professional and professional college train- 
ing and roust be licensed through a State licensing examination, 
while other health service occupations may be entered with little 
specialized training. 
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H State and county governments provide funds for public hospitals 
that treat all citizens. Some private hospitals do exist that 
are not connected with government but are part of a medical 
school or university complex, funded by a church or a private 
foundation. 

I. Some hospitals operate primarily as research centers for disease 
study and identification. Such hospitals accept and treat patients 
as part of their research activities. 

J. Scientific research has yielded many new discoveries In medicine 
and medical treatment. New methods of treating burns - new drugs* 
new uses of atomic power ~ all these are developments brought 
about by science. 

III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. Select an appropriate film such "Health In Our Community" and 

show it to the class to create student interest. Hold a discussion 
period after the film to answer student questions. 

B. Have an oral discussion period in which students are encouraged to 
share real, personal experiences related to health service workers 
and the hospital. 

C. Make a display of books and other printed materials concerning 
health service careers centered In the hospital. Encourage 
students to use them during their free time. 

D. Invite a resource person to visit the classroom to share exper- 
iences with students. Precede the visit with a briefing session 
In which questions for the visitor are prepared 

E. Begin work on a bulletin board display of pictures and posters 
related to health service careers centered in the hospital. 
Individuals or groups of students could bring in materials. 

F. Give a Personal Interest Inventory to detemine student Interests. 

Use the findings to initiate a discussion related to student Interests, 
individual characteristics and abilities. 

6. Initiate a discussion of the numerous "doctor and hospital" shows on 
television. Mention some of the personnel seen and try to get ex- 
amples of other health service workers from the class. Talk aDOut 
the activities seen on the shows, the duties of the workers, their 
preparations, etc. Raise questions concerning the realism of the 
shows, and possible reasons for their widespread popularity, etc. 
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IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 



A. Science 

1. Initiate a discussion about the sciences that are Important 
to the field of health services and medicine ~ chemistry, 
biology, anatomy, and physiology, physics and nuclear physics, 
etc. Discuss the scientific training that professional people 
must have to qualify for their positions. This activity would 
be especially helpful If planned In connection with a resource 
person's visit. 

2. Obtain charts of the human skeletal, organic and muscular systems, 
study them and locate the most Important muscles, organs and bones. 
Correlate this activity with a teaching tape such as *'The Human 
Machine," and discuss the different health service workers whose 
work Is most closely related to each system. For Instance, the 
physical therapist would need to have a thorough knowledge of 

the muscular and skeletal systems, the internal medicine physi- 
cian would hc^ve to be thoroughly familiar with the organs and 
their functions, etc. 

3. Research the medical changes that might take place In the future 
Include such topics as nuclear medicine, new developments In 
setting bones and treating burns, new advancements In therapy, 
etc. 

4. Obtain a microscope and materials to make slides. The students 
could experiment with naklng their own slides such as small 
pieces of skin, a drop of blood, different samples of water; or, 
commercially prepared slides could be used. Relate the acti- 
vities to similar ones carried on by workers in health service 
careers. 

5. Plan activites and experiments with growing cultures in Petri 
dishes. Precede the activity with a discussion period related 
to the causes of common diseases » germs, viruses, bacteria — 
and how they can be combated. Take samples from hands and common 
objects in the classroom and observe the cltures that grow from 
them. 

6. Do research Into the field of X-ray — how it was developed^ 
how it's used and what are Its implications for the future. 

Try to X-ray slides and either make or obtain a viewer to illumi- 
nate the slides for the class to see. This equipment could be 
used in role playing activities. 

6. Social Studies 

1. Make a display or bulletin board on hopitals of the past, 
present and the future. Do research to find pictures and 
materials that describe these different phases of development. 
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2. Book reports could be nade on titles related to this field. 

3. Students could work on unit vocabulary »*ords learning to 
spell them correctly and suing them In sentence and compositions. 
Wall charts of Mords could be made. 

4. Define terminology and begin research fnto tht development of 
medical services (the hospital) In the strugolt to overcome Ill- 
ness and disease as an Indicator of the level of development of 
a cultural group. (Prepare timt lines, chartf or dioramas to 
Illustrate the Important developments In the history of the 
hospital.) 

5. Do research to make comparisons and cofltrasits tHth today's hos- 
pitals and those of one hundred years tQO. Ont ftudent group 
might be Interested In Investigating tht hospital system as It 
existed In Shelby County a century ago. A role playing situation 
might be related to this activity. 

C. Mathematics 

1. Relate exercises in percentages to the hospital . Use figures 
such as: If a hospital employs 300 people and 75 of them are 
nurses, what*pfrcentage of the total mrk forca are nurses? 

2. Discuss the Importance of math skills to worlcerf In the field 
of health service. Mention some of the specific skills that 
would apply to these Individuals — aecur.ce mMSurflment» 
correct addition and subtraction, accurate Mme«te111ng tkllls, 
knowledge of formulae and equations, etc, 

3. Nork word problems dealing with cc:;ts of me<:l'fc1nef , costs of 
•wunts and numbers of supplies, mmibers of patients* mmbiT 
of meals prepared In the kitchen, etc. Do tdiese exercises 
with a number ray and round to the to. the nciarest ten, hundred 
and thousrnd. 

0. Art 

1. Use butcher paper and tempera paint to eraattt a mural c^eplctlng 
hospital activities. 

2. Individuals or groups could make dioramas usiing cardboarc' boK«s, 
construction pap«r, tempera paint and other supplies. Scenes 
depicted relate to liospltal activities. 

3. Talk about the quali ties of colors and the ifeeTlngs and emotional 
response that they can create. Discuss how these factors are 
taken Into consideration when choosing color's for an instruction 
like a hospital. 
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nCCUPATiailAL LISTINGS 



1. Nurse 

2. Nurse Aides 

3. Laboratory Technician 

4. Laundry Personnel 

5. Orderly 

6. Switchboard Operator 

7. Infornution Desk Personnel 

8. Admissions Desk Worker 

9. X-Ray Technician 

10. Flurcscope Techician 

11. Doctor 

12. Medical Records Librarian 

13. Dietitian 

14. Kitchen tielo (cooks) 

15. Secretary 

16. Intern 

17. Residents 

18. Administrator 

19. Student Murse 

20. Practical Nurse 

21. Pathologist 

22. Pharmacist 

23. CleaniKO ;jnd Maintenance Staff 

24. Ambulance Driver 



VOCALULARY LIST 



Define these terms and discuss. 



1. 


Stethoscope 


2. 


Therapy 


3. 


Wristbands 


4. 


Sterile 


5. 


Anesthetic 


6. 


Blood Pressure 


7. 


Hospital 


8. 


Emergency Room 


9. 


Recovery Rooii: 


10. 


Pharmacist 


11. 


Doctor 


12. 


Dietitian 


13. 


Interns 


14. 


Residents 


15. 


Operating Room 


16. 


Scrub 


17. 


Health 


18. 


Blood banks 


19. 


Outpatient 


20. 


Traction 


21. 


Pathology 


22. 


Pulse Rate 


23. 


Nurse 


24. 


Patient 
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RESOUPXES 

A, Resource People 

B- Films, filnistrips (Career Education, Memphis Board of Education) 
Books (suggested) 

1. '7ounq Scientist and the Doctor" by Barr 

2. "First Book of Nurses" by Ething 

3. "Let's Find Out About Trie Clinic" by ? 
D. Magazines and periodicals 

EVALUATION 

A. Learners will spell a group of words read aloud by the teacher. 
Also, they will use them correctly in sentences to demonstrate 
their meaning. 

B. Learners will work math problems on percentages with figures 
related to hospital services and workers. 

C. Lerners will name as may medical services workers centered in the 
hospital as possible and describe their duties, responsibilities, 
and job characteristics according to the six (6) classifications 
of information in the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

D. Learners will use role playing methods to demonstrate first aid 
techniques such as treating snake bites, stopping bleeding and 
giving artificial respiration. 

E. Repeat one of the original motivation activities — the discussion 
of television "hospital" shows — to see if interest and knowledge 
has increased. 
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This Career Educcticn Unit can be intenrated into Science, Mathematics, 
Social Studies, /rc. Ilusic, and Language Arts especially for grades 5 and 6 



(MARKETING AND DIST"dDl)TION CAREERS) 
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■CAREERS IN MERCHANDISING AND 
DISTRIBUTION" 



INTRODUCTION 

Participating in unit activities related to the department store 
acquaints upper elementary students »fith a vital component of our 
economic systan - the retail distribution system. Through the unit 
activities, students become wore aware of functioning of the economy, 
especially in terms of their local conwunity. They are able to apply 
their abstract subject matter concepts in language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and science to concrete learning activities. Role playing 
the different work roles allows students to experience some of the 
responsiblities and to identifytheir own self -characteristics, likes and 
dislikes more completely 

I. OBJECTIVES 

A. Senenl 

1. To provide the student insight into the structure and func- 
tions of the American economic system. 

2. To increase the students 's knowledge of himself and his 
relation to the work conmunity. 

3. To create additional opportunities for the child to partic- 
ipate in the decision-naking process. 

4. To broaden the base of the students experiences by incorporating 
content skills *nto activity-centered learning situations. 

5. To stimulate the students realization that all area of work are 
dignified, deserve respect, and contribute to a functioning 
society. 

6. To provide opportunities for both induvidual activities and 
participation in the group process. 

B. Specific 

1. Upon completion of this unit the students will be able to: 

1. to spell and define briefly 75 percent of the related vocabulary 
terms. 

2. to usetehe terms correctly in the context of class activities 
and written work. 
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3. name the six organizational units (general management, 
personnel, store operations, sales promotion, financial 
control, and merchandising) of a typical department store 
and breifly describe the functions of each. 

4. list a minimum of ten workers whose jobs are directly related 
to the department store. 

5. describe the duties and characteristics of the workers* job 
with 70 percent accuracy in the deccription. 

6. match the workers with their respective duties with 75 per- 
cent accuracy, when given a list of a number of department 
store workers and their job duties. 

7. Utilize his math computation skills in solving problems (of 
varying difficulty) related to oroflt and loss, with 70 per- 
cent accuracy. 

8. discuss briefly the department storeys role in the economic 
system, mentioning such components as, distribution, production 
and consumption. Define such terminology as profit, loss, 
retail , and wholesale. 

II. CONTEtfT 

A. In order to provide better services to customers and to facilitate 
handling of the large assortments of merchandise, stores are orga- 
nized into sales departments which handle related lines of merchan- 
dise. 

B. In addition to the primary function of retailing merchandise, depart- 
ment stores provide services for their customers — services which 
include selling, wrapping delivering merchandise, and other related 
ones such as catering food services, sponsoring sewing and decorat- 
ing classes, fitting eyeglasses and other services. 

C. Some of the large department stores in the United States are owned 
and operated by individuals or families while others are part of 
large corporations that own and manage chains of stores. 

D. The entire department store/retail ing industry is a large and growing 
concern that offers varied occupational opportunities. 

E. Retailing is a highly seasonal business; buying and selling of goocJs 
follows a certain cycle that relates very closely to annual weather 
and calendar seasons. 

F. Both wholesale and retail functions are found in the distribution 
process. The wholesale element functions to promote the sale of 
goods in large quantities as for resale by a retailer. 

G. Retailing forms the important link between consumers and the pro- 
ducts of the nation's factories and farms. 
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VOCABULARY 

Define each term, add othev^ words to your list 



!• Advertising 

2. competition 

3. Consumer 
4- Department 

5. Display 

6. Distribution 

7. Economy 

8. Free Enterprise 

9. Inventory 
10. Loss 

n. Mail-order 

12. Marketing 

13. Merchandising 

14. Overhead 

15. Producer 

16. Profit 

17. Retail 

18. Wholesale 

19. Consumption 
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"OCCUPATIONAL LISTINGS" 

Usually, hours for department store workers are handled on elght-hcur shifts 
with time off for meals and a break. Forty-hour weeks are the standard as- 
siglitient for full-time employees While part-time workers may work any number 
of hours weekly. 



1. Salespersons (All Kinds) 

2. Cashier 

3. Interior Designer 

4. Display Director 
B. Buyer 

6. Window Dresser 

7. Assistant Buyer 

8. Store Manager 

9. Division Manager 

10. Merchandise Manager 

11. Secretary 

12. Accountant 

13. Accounts Billing Clerk 

14. Computer Operator 

15. Credit vJ^respondent 

16. Customer Service Representative 

17. Security Manager 

18. Switchboard (PBX) Operator 

19. Security Officer 

20. Alterations Manager 

21. Seamstress 

22. Personnel Manager 
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23. Personnel Clerk 

24. Financial Control Super- 
visor 

25. Market Analyst 

26. Warehouseman 

27. Bin Filler 

28. Personal Shopper 

29. Receiving Clerk 

30. Receiving Clerk 

31. Inventory Lontrol Clerk 

32. Telephone Salesperson 

33. Sales Consultant 

34. Order Filler 

35. Fashion Coordinator 

36. Floorwalker 

37. Sales Promotion Director 

38. Advertising Clerk 

39. Advertising Director 

40. Artist 

41 . Layout Desig.ier 

f, !. Executive Assistant 

43. Credit Manager 

44. Stock Room Manager 

45. Public Relations Director 

46. Comparison Shopper 

18-1 



III. MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITES 



A. Bring in related charts, posters, pictures, or other illustrated 
materials for a bulletin board. Allow Individuals or groups of 
students to design and construct a colorful bulletin board. 

B. Plan and take a fieldtrip to a local department store. Sefore 
the trip, discuss with the youngsters the purposes of the trip, 
points to observe, take pictures or slides during the trip and 
after the trip have a session where students will share their 
reactions and verbalize their feelings. 

C. Invite resource people (buyers, designers, managers, cashiers, 
stock clerks, etc.) into the classroom to share knowledge. 
Ideas and experiences with the students. If possible, tape 
the discussion for future reference and have one student inter- 
view the vistor according to the prepared interview form. 

0. Obtain books, pamphlets, magazines, and other printed materials 
on the topics of the«conomy, retailing and the departm«rt store. 
Display then on a "reading table" in the classroom and encourage 
students to read them during their free time. 

E. Make a display of different products (clothing, toys, household 
articles, books) in the room. Use the display as the starting 
points for a discussion on different types of stores as possible 
and talk about the characteristics of each type. 

IV. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

A. Language Arts 

1. Define related vocabulary terms and make wall charts of thou 

to help reinforce student learning. Use them in spelling games, 
oral activities, and in written work. 

2. Involve students in writing letters to various «itside sources 
for materials and information. Utilize students composition, 
punctuation, handwriting, and spacing skills. 

3. Initiate a class discussion of the importance of language 
arts and communication skills to the workers in the department 
store. Devise role playing activities that help to illustrate 
the use of these skills. 

B. Social Studies 

1. Invite resource people ipto the classroom to share their 
^ knowledge and experiences with the students. 
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2* Show any appropriate films and films trips that help 
illustrate the concepts underlying these activities. 
Discuss what was observed in the films. 

3, Utilize social studies texts and other resources to in- 
vestigate the historical development of different economic 
systems of th^ world. Define basic terminology such as 
barter, trade, market, and money, and research some of the 
different- systems of exchange that have existed. Make 
time lines or pictures charts to illustrate the developments. 

C. Mathematics 

1. Devise word problems concerned with advertising and ad- 
vertising costs for the department store. Introduce 
the concept of the budget and expenditures made under 
Its guidelines. Relate this concept to departments 
other than advertising. 

2. Initiate a discussion of the math skills used by workers 
in the department store. Use role playing activities to 
help illustrate the use of these skills. Examples might 
be the use of enumeration skills in Inventory control, the 
use of simple computation skills in figuring taxes and dis- 
counts. 

3. Utilize students* computation skills In solving multiple 
operations problems related to department store inventory. 
Sample problems might include adding the dollar amounts of 
physical Inventory and merchandise purchases to determine 
the total merchandise handled; subtracting total sales to 
determine book inventory and similar operations. 

4. Devise work sheets of computation problems of varying 
difficulty related to costs and prices in the department 
store. Include problems involving addition f substractionf 
multiplication and division and single and multiple opera* 
tions. 

D. Science 

1. Talk about how weather and climate conditions Influence the 
types of merchandise and service offered by department stores. 

2. Initiate a class discussion of the application of scientific 
knowledges and skills In the department store: applying prin- 
ciples of heating, cooling and venllatlon In planning the 
physical plant; using principles of safety in planning exits 
and entrances; applying knowledge of properties of materials 
to selecting merchandise for particular climatic and geo- 
graphical areas, and other related activities. 
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1. Discuss the musical selections sometimes played in the back- 
ground in department stores — talk about the type of music 
chosen and the reasons for its selection. 

2. Motivate the students to compose musical cormercials to ad- 
vertise the store's merchandise. 



1. Groups or individuals could make models of department stores 
to display in the classroom. 

2. Design and make bright and colorful advertising posters and 
newspaper layouts for the department store. 

3. Try to obtain some different materials to allow youngsters to 
experiment with making "displays" for the department store 

4. Encourage younsters to draw pictures of different workers in 
different situations in the department store. 

5. Plan a discussion concerning the role of art and the art depart- 
ment in a department store. Mention both the advertising and 
display departments and talk about their use of shapes, lines, 
color and design in their job responsibilities. 

Possible Hands-On Activities 

1. After the "store" is set jp, role playing situations could 

be devised in which students: "sell" merchandise to customers; 
handle complaints and adjustments for customers; act as credit 
workers to balance customers' accounts; act as division managers 
to supervise activities and plan for sales; function as buyers 
to select and obtain merchandise; act as stock clerks to replen- 
ish supplies. 

2. Involve the students in planning the activities related to the 
department store. Possibly they might be interested in setting 
up a "department store" in the classroom or at least different 
representative departments. Comnittees might be set up to pl?n 
the layout of the store and specify merchandise and personnel 
needs. Students could devise appropriate tests for various 
work roles to select personnel whose charact-eri sties, likes, 
and dislikes were closely suited to that job. 

3. Different division could be set 'T- the "managanent" group 
could plan the layout and merch .idise of the store: the merchan- 
dise" group could stock the shelves and racks of the store; the 
"advertising" and sign departments could layout ads, write com- 
mercials ar=c! make needed signs; the "display" division could de- 
sign displays and decorations, etc., and similar activities. 
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V. RESOURCES 

A. Resource People 

B. Films, filmstrips, slides and tapes 

C. SRA Occupational Briefs, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 

and Dictionary of Occupational Titles (See Career Resource Teacher) 

0. Magazines, Newspapers, and Periodicials 
VI. EVALUATION 

A. Play "Password," "Scrabble", and other vobabulary and spelling 
games with unit vocabulary and occupational terms. 

B. Have a discussion about the total unit — mention field trips, 
activities, resource persons, etc. 

C. Encourage students to evaluate the unit as a whole — their interest 
or lack of it; what they enjoyed the most or the least, ways their 
contribution could have been improved, etc. 

D. Ask the following questions - using pencil and paper: 

1. Write a brief definition for each of the following words: 

a. Department store e. wholesale, 

b. Distribution f. profit 

c. Merchandeise g> loss 

d. Retail h. economy 

2. Describe the operation and purpose of the department store in our 
economic system. 

3. Name as many jobs as you can think of in the department store 
and describe the duties and characteristics of each one. 

4. True or False: Place a T in the blank beside the statement if it 
is TRUE, and an F if the statement is FALSE. 

a. ^Jobs in the department store require a variety of educa- 
tional and skill preparations. 

b. Both men and women work in the department store. 

c. Sales personnel do not need to have a working know- 

ledge of the product they sell. 

d. No one person's job in the deportment store is more 

important than any other's. 
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Career Corners 



The establishment of "career corners" In the elementary school classroom 
(suggested K-6—one per classroom) Is one of the means by which the goals 
of career education can be accomplished. 

The purpose of career corners Is to provide a place In the classroom 
where children In the elementary school may pursue self-lnltlated and di- 
rected exploratory activities to gain "hands-on" experience, to develop In- 
dividual Interest, and to gain knowledge of the world of work. 

Use of career corners will progress sequentially usinq predetermined 
objectives as follows: 

I, Learners will be made aware of the materials and equipment In 
career corners by an Informed process of simple exploration 
as opportune situations occur, 

II • After learners are familiar with contents of the career corners, 
the material, equipment, and tools will bemused by learners as 
alternatives for learning activities, keying these to Instructional 
objectives, 

III, Learners will be encouraged to use the career corners to satisfy 
self-lntlated quest for addtlonal learning for a particular pro- 
blem. 

IV, Learners who need an outlet for self -expression of acceptable 
behavior and activity, will be encouraged to ise the career 
corners. 

Students will use the career corners for such Identifiable purposes 

as; 

1, Exploration of occupational variety, complexity, and skill 
requirements through the reading of all kinds of materials, 
manipulating simple equipment, and playing games, ^ . 

2, Reinforcement of learning originating out of Instructional 
objectives keyed to development of the basic skills for 
career maturity, 

3, Participation In an responsibility for group activities for the 
purpose of basic skill development or for development of self 
In relation to others. 
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4. Exploration of problem-solving techniqu4s as these emerge out of 
learners curiosity about concepts presented as instructional ob- 
jectives. 

5. Demonstration of creative pursuits as a means of enhancing students 
developing self -concept, interests about the world around them and 
how these may lead to skill development for possible career choices. 

Teachers should direct and encourage learners to utilize the materials, e- 
quipment, and facilities of career corners in the following ways: 

I. Reading and/or browsing through occupational printed materials. 

II. Identifying and categorizing the variety of workers as found on 
posters, catalogs, and fllmstrips. 

III. Utilizaing tape recorders to interview workers In the school and 
in the learners' family. 

IV. Constructing projects of individual or group interest aligned to 
exploration of working skills. 

V. Develop skills in redding simple blueprints, diagrams and maps. 

VI. Utilizing study carrels lor individual and team learning such as 
function of batteries, types of gears, lagnetic attracting and 
weights. 

VII. Learners may use career corners for creative expression of all art 
forms or simply as a place to "do nothing." 

To make the career corners a physical reality, each room may contain 
such items as: a pegboard screen, a book rack, a workbench, and a set of 
hand tools. Small equipment may include manipulative toys, games, blocks, 
and puzzles In the lower grades. Books migfi include the "I Want To Be" 
series, the "Come To Work With Us" series, and other selected titles which 
focus on the world of work. In the intermediate grades these corners might 
also include a cassette recorder-player and a filmstrip viewer. 
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Career Education Activities especially for grades K*6 
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SCHOOL HELPERS (Grades K-2) 



PURPOSE: To review school helpers, their specific Jobs and how they help 
while doing their Jobs. 

MATERIALS: A list of school helpers such as teacher, nurse, princioal, 
custodian, speech teacher, supervisors, superintendent, patrol boys, 
librarian, etc. The names are put on cards. 

INTRODUCTION: (Give each child a card with the name of a helper printed on 
it.) Now don't show your card to anyone but read the name because you are 
qoing to play you are that helper. (If child does not recognize the word, 
the teacher will whisper It to him.) You will act the way this helper would 
act if he were doing his work. If the class can not guess they may ask for 
a clue and the actor will tell one thing that the helpor does for us. The 
class may ask for three clues. If they can not auess, the actor will tell 
who he is and choose someone to take his place. If the helper is quessed, 
the one who guesses will be next. 

VARIATION: Kindergarteners may be given pictures fo the helpers. The 
pictures may be made by the children after a previous discussion. Clues 
may be given by the children without the play acting. Second graders nay 
like to play in teams similar to the old <iane, "New York". The team will 
act out their work and give the initial of their helper such as T for teacher 
and act as though checking papers. All the team members will act the same. 
When the opposing team guesses they will try to catch the actors before they 
can get back to a previously decided "home base". 

CORRELATION: The language arts, music and art programs will profit by use 
of this activity. -Recognition of words used may be a part of reading work. 

SAFETY HELPERS (Grades K-2) 

PURPOSE: To review safety helpers in the neighborhood. 

MATERIALS: A list Of duties performed by such helpers as the policeman, 
the patrol boy, fireman, school nurse, etc. and devices such as stop signs, 
stop signals, fire alarm boxes, railroad signs, and sirens. These have 
been discussed thoroughly by the group. A ball is needed. 



POSSIBLE LIST 



1. Helps us cross the street at school - patrol boy 

2. Helps us when we are lost • policeman 

3. Puts out fires • fireman 

4. Puts sand on slick street corners - street worker 

5. Calls the fireman to the fire - fire alarm box 

6. Stops cars at corners - stop lights 

7. Warns us of a train crossing - railroad signal 

8. Tells us that an ambulance is coming fast - siren 
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INTRODUCTION: Let's play a game about our safety helpers and how they help us. 
The first ten children form a circle and I'll qive you the name of a helper. 

GA.ME: Eight or ten children form a circle. Each child is given the name of one 
of the safety helpers. Two or three children are given the same helper's name. 
The teacher stands at the side, calls out one of the duties performed by a helper 
and bounces the ball into the circle. The children with the name of the helper 
try to catch the ball after it bounces. The ones who can not catch it, return to 
their places in the circle. The one who does catch it aives the name of the helper 
who performs the service. If a child with the wronn name tries to catch the ball, 
he is eliminated from the game. 

VARIATION: The, ball need not be used. r-,11dren can exchange places, sit down or 
any other activity to indicate that they know the helper who performs the duty. 

This can be used as a written quiz with the older children. Younn children 
may draw pictures to answer. 

CORRELATION: This activity may be used during health, safety, physical education 
and cultural needs. 



TO M.T HOUSE (Grades K-3) 

PURPOSE: To use as a follow-up in the study of neiahborhood helpers. 

MATERIALS: Ditto sheets containing the naze (shown on the next paqe) or place the 
maze on the blackboard. 

INTRODUCTION: We have talked about many of our neighborhood helpers and how they 
help us. Many of them come to your house to help you. You know many of them. 

Put a red circle around the helpers that you know. 

Put a blue X by the helpers -.lat come to your house to help you. 

Write a sentence telling how each of these helpers can help you. 

These helpers are tryinq to get to your house. Help them find the way. Use 
different color for each helper. Fach helper starts at the entrance nearest him. 
Draw a line from him to your house. You must not cross any lines. Find the rioht 
path* 

VARIATION: The maze may be placed on the board. The children may use colored 
chalk to mark the paths. The services each helper renders may be given orally. 
One helper ma*' be selected by each child and a story written or told that shows 
how this helper cane to his house and heloed his family or himself. 

CORRELATION: This is a study in present day culture. The activity relates 'lirectly 
to all the lanquaqe arts. 
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SERVICL OR COODS? (Prac^os 1-3) 

PURPOSF: To strencitht-n th-j concei t of prodicors of noo tin-! producrrr. nf 'jorvic^s, 

MATERIALS: '\ list of oroducers of s<^rvicos ani ooods nlaced on the boar':!. The 
children have previously p>'\i!e the list, over Iho pcrio.l of time tha*: thoy have 
been studying workers in the neiahborhoo I, 
Rxdniplo: doctor - scrviCi') 
baker- nooJs 
dairy - noods 

farner - aoods 

barber - service 
dry cleaner - service 

i:iTRODUCTIO I: Let's count off by fours to ral.e four toans, »'r have a Ii?^t r^f 
producers on the baord, I will point to a prolucer an-i you vmII takr turns 
tellinq whether this producer deals in ooods or services, .^ust c^ll out 'noc'**" 
or "'service" as quickly as you can, Tach tear receives one noirt for each cor- 
rect answer. The nane will last t^^r ninutes. The winrpr is ^h^• toa'^ witi^ the 
niost points. 

VARIATIC?!: Children n^ay vrito the nanes of the producprs ur U^r the hcadinr, "^qo^'s 
or Services." This nay he use:< as s^at v/ork. 

CORRELATION: This type of activity may be us^d in thr study of parts of speech, 
the identification of arthnetic processes, lone or short vov;els, identification 
of arthmetic processes, lom or short vov/els, identification of flowers or trees 
or any study in v/hich a selection of tyno or process is possible. 



HOW DO YOU WORK? (Grades K-2) 

PURPOSF: To reinforce the concept that people in our neichtiorhooi nive us ser- 
vices and goods, 

MATERIALS: The child's ipiaqination/ 

riTROOUCTION: Today we are ooinq to nlay a ^uesslnn qame about the friendlv 
people who gives us services and goods. Think about all of the oeople who 
help us and decide which one you v/ant to imitate. Wo will guess who you are. 
All you need to tell us is whether this person gives us goods or performs a 
service. The children may act out the roles of nurse, grocer, dentists school 
custodian, policeman, etc. 

Do what you think this helper does and tell us whether he gives us a 
service or goods. The rest of the c^ass will satch you closely and hold up 
their hands when they think they can guess the name of the helper. You may call 
on thrm. The one who guesses correctly will be the next initator. 

VARIATION: The teacher nay suggest the helper, and ask the children if this 
helper gives us goods or services. Ifhen they have answered correctly, the 
teacher will ask them to stand and go through a rhythmic motion that indicates 
the work of the helper. She will go through the notions with them to keen then 
together and make it a mass rhythm. 
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CORRELATION: This expressive qame correlates with music and the lanquaqe arts. 
It is a good learning break when the younq children are getting restless. It 
can be used as a cultural project. 



SHARE THE RISK: (Grades 2-4) 

PURPOSE: To assist students in the realization that we often have to work to- 
gether for the common welfare of all and to stress the Importance of our fire- 
men. 

MATERIALS: Paints, crayons, newsprints. 

INTRODUCTION: Can each family afford to have its own fire enQine? If we all 
had the money to buy a fire engine would it be very sensible for each of us 
to have one? (Allow full discussion.) What would happen if you lived in a 
neighborhood that had no fire protection, no fire engine, no firemen and 
your house caought on fire? Suppose the fire spread to your neighbors' homes, 
what would happen? 

You can see how much we need firemen and a fire engine. What could 
the people of the neighborhood do? (Help the children see that if the com- 
munity was not urban. If the neighborhood was urban, help the children see 
the right of petition to the council, etc.) 

Now let's make a movie of our story showing how people share the 
risk and the advantages of their neighbors. 

(Children will choose the picture they wish to draw in the sequence. 
Several may draw the same picture and class choose the one they wish to use 
in th^ movie.) 

The sequence should include pictures showing: a house burninq down; 
the fire spreading to the neighbor's homes; three houses burned to the 
ground; the people meet to decide what to do about the fire risk; the people 
taking up cri lections; they buy a fire engine and hire firemen; a house 
catches fire and the firemen and fire engine put it out before any damage is 
done. 

(Pictures are mounted on wrapping paper and rolled. To show the 
movie, unroll slowly. Captions may be made or children will make running 
oral comment as pictures are shown.) 

VARIATION: Individual pictures may be made and mounted on a bulleting board. 
Committees of children may make murals of this story. The story may be 
dramatized using the children's own words. Songs may be made up about shar- 
ing the risk and advantages of a neighborhood and its helpers. 

CORRELATION: This game may be used to study other neighborhood helpers such 
as the mailman, policeman, street cleaner, etc. 
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OCCUPATIONS (Grades 3-7) 



PURPOSE: To analyze the kinds of occupations In an area; to assist in rr^alizatlon 
that variety of industry and occupation help explain the move fron the farm to the 
city. 

MATERIALS: A newspaper for each student. Different newspapers or different issues 
of the same p^per may be used. 

INTRODUCTION: Will the helpers see that each one has a copy of a newspaper? Coys 
and girls, these newspapers are your seat v/ork for today. We have talked about job 
opportunities in our community. Today I want you to studv the Want Ads and other 
items in your paper and list the variety of jobs that are open in this area. Check 
those that call for experience, those tha^ need special education for traininq, and 
those that are available for an unskilled inexperienced worker. Separate the jobs 
into those for men and those for women. If the job ad aives hours or salary write 
it down. When you have your list compiled^ analyze it thoroughly so that you may 
be able to tell the class the variety of jobs available and hw worthwhile tr.ay may 
be. 

During discussion time we will make a composite on a chart showinq the results 
of your research into employment available to people living in this area. 

Keep this question in mind while you are working. In view of your research 
can you explain a possible reason for so many young people leaving the farm to live 
in the city? 

VARIATION: Older children may extend their research to calling employers and ob- 
taining information in regard to the position open. They may contact Union mem- 
bers and the Chamber of Commerce. Younger children may ask parents to tell them 
about the work in certain jobs. They may be able to talk with illustrations of 
the various job opportunities placed around as the numbers of a clock face. A 
list of job reguirements should be listed In a smaller circle nearer the name of 
the community. Movable hands are fastened to the name of the area and manipulated 
to point to a particular job and its requirements. 



CORRELATION: This may be used in the study of civics. The bulleting board idea 
may be an art project for a committee. The reports, writings^ and discussion 
are language and spelling activities. Interesting items from the ads may be used 
for oral reading. Complinq of totals may be part of the arithmetic work. 
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ASSLfinLY LI'^L (Grades 1-6) 



PURPOSE: To impart knowledqe of how production on an assemble line ^'ill snoed 
up the process-, to qive the child an experience in the monotony of repetitious 
work: to learn that work can be don^ quicker when one practices the sane move- 
ments over and over; to familiarize the student with the workers and the kinds 
of work done in a factory, 

M/^'TERIALS: Paper, cardboard, naper fasteners, ounch, letterinn pens, inl{, rub- 
ber cement, pictures of factories and workers, 

INTRODUCTION: Let*s see just how an assembly line works. We are qoinn to mako 
booklets about the different types of factories and what they producp and wo can 
form our books by using an assembly line, Each of you will be responsible for one 
job on every book. The materials will start at one end of the line and will be 
the finished product when they reach the other end of the line, 

(Place th^^ desks in a row v/ith the necessary working materials in frrnt 
of the workers. The students will stand at their desks and pass materials to 
the right. The t^icher will appoint certain children to do certain jobs accord- 
ing to their ability. The student has no choice since he would have no choice 
if he were working ina factory, 

Apppint stulents for the following iobs: 1, Page counter - ten pages 
to each book; 2, A i umberer - to place numbers on each pane; 3. A aluer - to 
glue pictures on th first page; 4. A stacker - to straighten pages; 5, A cover 
folder - to fold caidboard: 6, An arranger - to pot pages inside the cover; 7, 
A puncher - to punch two holes through the book; 8, A fastener - to put p^per 
fasteners in the holes: 9, A clincher - to fasten the fasteners tight; 10. A 
titler - to letter tne name on the outside of the book; 11, A book stacher - to 
stack finished bookS in even stacks. 

Jobs van be added in order to use n^ore children or two assenb^y lines 
may work at the same time, 

CORRELATION: This activity has value in art and language arts, Uhen the history 
and geography of an industrial area is studied, this activity may be used and 
the booklets may be on the geography and history information studied. 

The understandings emphasized in this activity has implications 
for the civics program. Possible follow-up could be a pre-arranned trip to a 
factory. 



WHO TAKES CARE OF IV? BABY? 

PURPOSE: To promote the concept of division of labor and to show that work is 
an important part of comfortable living, 

MATERIALS: The chilo's imagination plus a few things brought fron home stich as 
a broom, dust clothe^etc. 

INTRODUCTION: Boys and giHs, we know that peonlo must do many different tyocs 
of work because we have so nany kinds of work thit has to be done in or Jer for 
us to enjoy living as v/fj lo. 
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Let's think about just what would happen if we «11 decided to do the 
same Job. Can we make up a little play thn wHl show us what would 
happen? What would happen at home if everyone living there decided 
they would do the same Job? (Form committees from the children 
who offer. Dramas might consist of all members of the family sweeping 
the floor while the door bell rings, the telephone rings, the dishes 
needs washing, the baby cries, etc. No one will do anything except sweep the 
floor and they are in each other's way. The result is utter confusion and 
the house is in sad need of workers. The children will have many suggestions 
to show that only confusion can result from such a situation.) Division 
of labor and specialization is a necessity in our culture. ^ 

VARIATION: Children may draw pictures or write stories to show the 
same situation. Children may act out the need of division of labor in 
the school. One group will show what happens when the teacher tries 
to do all the Jobs herself. She could be running back and forth sweep- 
ing, dusting, making reports, taking care of a sick child, teaching readinq, 
etc. This may be used as a program for parents. 

CORRELATION: This type activity may be used to demonstrate such economic 
concepts as producing and distributing good, creating new tools and 
techniques, etc. 

THE CHAIN (Grades K-2) 

PURPOSE: To learn the many things city helpers do for us. 

MATERIALS: Cards containing the picture or the name of a city helper 
such as policeman, fireman, garbage man, sewage disposal chemist, etc. 

riTRODUCTION: Would you like to play a game about our city helpers? 
Let's form a circle and hold hands. Mow we have a chain. I shall choose 
one of you to start out as the leader. The leader will stand in the circle 
and hold up a card so all of you can see it. This card will have the name 
{or picture) of one of our city helpers on it. The leader will point to 
one of you and you must tell one way in which this helper helps us. Each 
time the same card is held up, a different way must be given. If one of 
you gives a wronq answer, the children on each side will unclasp hands 
and the chain will be broken. The broken link must co inside the circle 
until he can earn his way back into the chain again by giving a correct 
answer when another link becomes broken. We want to keep our chain all 
together. Try not to have any broken links. 

VARIATION: The "broken link" may take the place of the leader and thus 
keep in the game and change the leader often. 

CORRELATION: The game may be used with helpers in other fields of 
occupations. 
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FHE ALARfl (Crades K-3) 



PURPOSE: To reinforce learninq about firemen and their nectjssary service, 
MATERIALS: A little bell • 

INTRODUCTIOtl: To day let's oreien-i that each of you is at home, (Children re- 
main at their desks for this oanej One of you will be a fireman and no to the 
cloak hall. I'hile he is out in his fire station, I will put this little bell 
on one of your 'j^sks and that means hhat your house is on fire. You ray ring 
the bell and choose someone to toleohv^ne the fire station and place the fire 
alam. The person who calls must tell the number of the row and the number 
of the desk, l.'hen the firemen nets this information th? fireman comes in. 
Be sure to put the bell inside your desk as soon as ycu rinq the alarm so that 
the fireman cannot see it. The fireman will see you quickly he can find the 
rioht "house*' and put out the fire. When this is ^one, the child whose "hriisf." 
was on fire will take the place of the fire.ian. 

VARIATION: The game may be played with a policeman and a break-in reportoc 
The Humane Society may be called and a strav doq reported. 

CORRELATION: Studying the services of community workers is also economics 
v/ork. Physical education and lanouage arts may find this game valual^le 
for the younc child. Tte numbering and correct counting of the desks can 
be used as arthmetic for first grade. 



LET'S PLAY POSTMAN (Grades K-3) 

PURPOSE: A follow up to make the study of comrrajnity v/orkers more interesting. 

MATERIALS: Letters written by the children, a bag to carry them in and cereal 
boxes to use a mt>ilboxes. Very younq children will Jraw oictures instead of 
writMq letter. Some may wish to use writing and pictures both. A list of 
tie c .ildrcn's m-nos should be placed on tUf) board so the children will be 
able .0 aovircfss thv^ir communlcetionf . 

IIThCai JlOf: Let's olay a ga'^e wit i the letters you have written. Fasten your 
.T^ailboxt on the front of your desks. Be sure that you have you name printed 
plainly n the fron bf it. The postman will carry the mail bag, select a letter, 
read the name on the fro.it of it and deliver the letter to the correct mailbox. 
Tlie one w o receives tlu lettor may r^ad it aloud to the rest of the class and 
then the niillman will '-^liver another letter. 

VARIATION: Children may set ud a ta':le as the post office. Mail boxes will be 
set up the postal worker will ^roD letters in the proper boxes. The letters 
will be called for by the children and read to the class. 

CORRELATION: This is a direct economics and language arts activity. Letters 
may be written for geography and history work by have children iniaqine they 
arc in a particular country or part of a country or they may imagine they are 
children in a particular historical settinq such as a child of the Aztecs, an 
explorer, a settler, a Revolutionary soldier, a Southern slave owner, etc. 
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The coiTiparison of nostal rates for different types of nail nay he 
made durinq arlthioetic ^'ork. Most of these correlations are for 
older children. 

RIDDLES (Grades N3) 

Pl'RPOSF: To reinforce the concc?nt t^at many people Mor^ ^oqethe*^ 
to make a qood neighborhood. 

MATERIALS: Pencils, paper, and crayons, 

rJTROnuCTin^: Think how many neoole come to your hoiise as helpers, 
'/ho are sone of these people that h(^ln make our ntinhborhood a good 
place to live? 

POSSIHLE ;/:SW:RS: l. The mlllran brinqs us nilk for breakfast, 
2. The newsboy hrin»is our nev/soaner, 3. The narbaqe man takes our 
qarbage away, disposes of it and makes our neiqhborhood a cleaner and 
healthier place to live. 4. The ice cream man brinns us ice crea^ 
and ponsicles. The TV man comes and make the TV work. ^. The 
plumber comes to fix the faucets when they leak. 

Let's see if we can make up some riddles about these helpers. 
(Help the chiltlrer by qivinq a riddle for then to quess, Gradually 
lead them to make un their own and write them on the board. The 
teacher riqht say: 

"This helpers stand on the corner. 

Me wears a white shoulder bolt, 

fie helps us be safe. 

He is the ^atrol Poy 

!eln the children nivr^ {\r\ ni.css several rid'H-^s before they write,) 

V.'^'KIrTin'l: The toachrr :^ay qiv^ children a ditto sheet containinq 
riddles an 1 the chil.Von will write the answers or draw pictures to 
show the f.elpers. T!ic children may '-xchanqe the riddles they have 
writl-in at;J answT by irawirio rictures, 

CCfiRfLATPJ: This may be used as a lanquaqe arts nrojoct and It 
uses all t'le skills: readinq, v^ritinq, and ora»nnor. 

OCCliPATlOfJ 3riG" (Hrades 3-') 

PURPOSF: To se? '^o.; uany ocruDations the chiM can nt"^' e and to see 
whether he knows the type of w^rk each person does. 




flATERlALS: Markers such as beans, bits of paper, or rocks. Ditto sheet of 
the bingo card (shown on the next page). 

INTRODUCTION: All of you know how to play bingo. ^^J^y f ^^'^ 
a different kind of bingo. It is called "Occupation Bingo. In order to 
play. Tu must first be'able to name and write a different occupation in each 
square. The leader will read statements about different occupations. If you 
think the statements describes an occupation that you have on your card, you 
may mark that square. Bingo will be vertical, diagonal, and across. The 
person that bingo's will be the next leader. 
POSSIBLE ANSWERS: 

1. He brings ou mail, (mailman) ^ ^ , » 

2. She works in a doctor's office and gives shots, (nurse) 

3. The man that give traffic tickets, (policeman) 

4. He wires your house for electricity, (electrician) 

5. They pick up our garbaoe. (sanitation workers) 

6. You buy groceries from him. (grocer) , . * x 

7. The person who would take out your appendix, (doctor) 
8 The man who builds your house, (carpenter) 

9. The lady who helps you make a long distance call, (telephone operator) 
10*. The man that flies eirplanes. )pilot) 

VARIATION: Write the names of various occupations in the squares. The child 
must be able to tell what kind of work each person does before he can mark 
the square. This would be easier to play in pairs or small groups. 

•CORRELATION: This is a good exercise to test the child's spelling of diffi- 
cult words such as electrician, veterinarian, and pharmacist. 
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Directions: 

Write a different occuation in each square. The leader will read a state 
ment about a certain occupation. If that occupation is written in one of 
your squares you may cover that square with a marker. 
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OCCI!P/^Tin *'AZ[ (Grades 



PURPOSE: To increase the chili's sinht liscrimination ani to familiari:'c him 
with the nanes of several occupations, 

J1ATERIALS: Pencil anJ ditto sfv^et (shown bnlow), 

• iRODIiCTION: Today v^e are ooinn to plav a qame called "^ccipation '^aze"- 
Within the maze ycu will find names of people who do different jobs. You 
must look very carefully or ynu ray n^iss soeinn a nane, It.en you find a 
name that is listed at the bottom of the paqe, circle it. The napes no 
down and across the paqo. 

VARIATIOri: Let two crrilJror, tal:e turns circlinq names within a niven time 
limit. The child who circled the n^ost nanrs when the name is finished is 
the \ft inner. 

CORRELATION: This is a qcod exercise to use with children who are havipn 
trouble discriminatinq v/onis when r'^uling. 
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Doctor 


11. 


Archaoloqist 


21. 


V'elder 


b 


\Lawver 


12. 


Antropoloqist 


22. 


Waitress 


3. 


Barber 


13. 


Fanner 


23. 


Veterinarian 


4. 


Mechanic 


K. 


Teacher 


24. 


Dentist 


5. 


Ceauty Operator 


15. 


NursG 


25. 


Pharmacist 


6. 


Carpentor 


16. 


Airline Pilot 






7. 


Electrician 


17. 


Telephone Operator 






S. 


Pol icp:.ian 


in. 


Painter 






9. 


Firei'ian 


19. 


Sales Clerk 






10. 


Architect 


20. 


Secretary 
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I DREAMED I WAS A . . . (Grades 2-6) 

PURPOSE: To increase the child's imagination and to test his awareness of the 
duties of a certain worker. 

MATERIALS: Crayons, pencil, ditto sheet (shown on next page). 

INTRODUCTION: We have been studying various occupations and workers. Today I 
want you to pretend that you are one of those workers and write a story about 
what you did at work. Try to tell as much as you know about the duties that 
worker does. You may draw a picture of the worker or a picture showing what 
you did at work. 

VARIATION: The teacher or another child may draw the picture and the student 
has to write the story about the picture. A picture from a magazine may be 
used. 

CORRELATION: The ditto may be used when studying other subjects besides occu- 
pations. 
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CINQUAINS (Grades 3-6) 

PURPOSE: To increase the child's awareness and appreciation of poetry; to be 
used during a study of occupations or used incidentally to increase interest 
in occupations. 

MATERIALS: The child's imagination and ditto sheet of information (shown on 
next page). 

INTRODUCTION: How many of you have ever written a poem? It may sound very hard to 
do but actually it is very easy to write a poem called a ''cinquain", I am going 
to give you an example. Since we have talked about various occupations, try to 
choose an occupation to write about. You will have to think about what the worker 
does, how he looks, and how he feels on the job. 

VARIATION: Instead of letting each child choose an occupation, assign a different 
cone to each person. In this way, discussion of may areas of work can be taught 
out. 

CORRELATION: Cinquains are excellent for use within almost any area of study. 
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WHAT DO THE WORDS MEAN? (Grades 4-8) 

PURPOSE: To be used as a culminating activity following a study of occupations; 
to test the child's knowledge of the termlnoloqy used within the world of work. 

MATERIALS: Ditto sheet (shown on next page). 

INTRODUCTION: I have given you a list of words to look up the meanings to and 
we have discussed these words. All of the words deal with the world of work. 
Today I am going to give you a test to see whether you really understand what 
the words mean. 

VARIATION: The ditto sheet may be used «s a game between two people Instead 
of a test. 

CORRELATION: This activity does not necessarily have to follow a study of oc- 
cupations. It may be used as a language or vocabulary exercise. 
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Cinqualns 

Write down a noun - a person, place, or thing. 

On the line below that, write two adjectives - words that describe the noun* 
Seperate the tow adjectives by a comma. 

On the third line, write three verbs that tell what the noun on the first line 
does. Seperate the verbs by conmas. 

On the fourth line, write a thought about your noun* A short phrase will do 
nicely. 

For the fifth line, repeat the word you wrote on the first line, or wirte down 
a synonym or some other related word. 

Example: Fireman 

Anxious, ready 
Helping, running, climbing 
Smothers your fires 
Fireman 

Write a cinquain about an occupation or a certain worker. 
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What Do The Words Mean? 



promotions work requirements 

references interview salary 

vocation career occupation 

employer employee 
skills training 

1, In order to make a livinq, a person has to . 



2, Mr. Smith's is $10,000 a year. 

3. In order to become a mechanic, a person must attend school to qet some 
and . 

4. Teachers must have a colleqe degree and a teaching certificate. These are 
for teaching. 

5, Jim must talk to the manager before he gets the Job. This is Jim's 



6, The boy had excellent from men for Whom he had worked. 

7, William Hooper works for TVA. William is the : * and 

TVA is William's . 

8, The words work, _ , . and 

mean almost the same thing. 

9, Mr. James began working in the company as an office boy. H4 is now vice- 
president of the company. Mr. James has received many 



10. Name five occupations that requires a college education. 
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ACTIVITIES 



!• A collage of pictures made cooperatively by the class, or this can be 
a small group project, illustrating a particular career or a career 
cluster. 

2. Photographs of "on the Job*' workers taken by students, teachers, paronts, 
etc. and shared with the class alonq with written or oral comments 
regarding the nature of the work. 

3. Interviews with workers In the job cluster under discussion, beginning 
with family and friends in the lower qrades and expanding as the age 
and experience of students increases. 

4. Sentences about the particular occupation, the tools used, the preparation 
required, the tasks performed, etc. These can be organized into 
paragraphs or stories accurinq to the level of students. Any level of 
language arts skills can be introduced at this point. Such activities 

as compiling a list of spelling words from the study, arithmetic problems, 
science experiments, crossword puzzles, and other qames appropriate to 
the interests and abilities of the class will brinq the whole unit into 
prospective. 

5. Role-playing activities are useful for some careers. Care should be 
taken to avoid sex stereotypinq of such positions as waiter-waitress, 
host^hostess , cook manager, clerk, secretary, nurse, doctor, lawyer, 
to name a few. 

6. There are many records, songs, and poems about work, examples are the 
cowboy songs, "work" songs, ("Casey Jones", "I'm an old Cow Hand", "I've 
Been Working on the Railroad", etc.). Students hear or sing these in 
their music classes, but rarely think of the music as related to work. 
An interesting fact to discuss is reasons why there are few "work" songs 
heard now Students can make their own poems and songs about some facet 
of this activity which appeals to them. Upper elementary level students 
enjoy putting the poem or sonq to music or doinq choral singing. The 
Guitar, banjo, auto-harp, comb, "Jews" harp, French harp are easy 
accompanists. 

7. When feasible plan field trips to places of work such as the local news- 
paper, telephone company, radio or TV stations, water plant, fire station, 
etc. Place emphasis on what the workers are doing to earn a living. It 
is easy to be carried away by the process and not realize the responsi- 
bilities of each worker, or the knowledge, skills, and preparation which 
have gone into the Job training. Again the orade level and age of the 
students will determine the expectation level of the project. 
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"ACTIVITES 



8. Use the dally newspaper as a resource. The want-ads are a good way to 
Introduce Job market patterns, and to Illustrate the principle of supply 
and demand In determining why some people are employed and some are not. 
This can be aimed toward a particular career, career-cluster, or the 
world of work In general . 

9. The comic strips have excellent resource material on occupations. In one 
Sunday comic section recently there were references to twelve seperate 
careers. Students read the "funnies" every day and do not "see" the work 
roles depicted. This works well as a contlnuinq activity with the students 
clipping the appropriate drawings and placing them on a bulletin board 
dally. Appropriate captions and other bulleting board techniques will make 
this a rewarding project. 

10. Crossword puzzles using words related to a career, the tools used, ect. 
Students enjoy helping construct the simple puzzles for another group 
to work on a "swap" basis. 

11. Pictures can be drawn of the workers, tools, activities with appropriate 
captions or sentenceis. 
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